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No report from the Congressional Conference 
committees. The Special Committee of the 
House has inaugurated an attempt to head off 
compromise by reporting resolutions to the effect 
that the counting of the electoral votes is to be 
done by the Senate and House, and that no vote 
can be counted against the judgment and de- 
termination of the House. We hope the indica- 
tions that debate will be postponed till the 
Conference Committee can report are not de- 
lusive. ‘he House has ordered Mr. Barnes, of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., in custody 
for contempt, for his refusal to produce tele- 
graphic dispatches. Probably a writ of habeas 
corpus will bring the question before the courts. 
They, not the House, should be the final judge 
of such a question. In South Carolina the citi- 
zens are generally paying, voluntarily, the taxes 
to the Wade Hampton government, a significant 
indication of its popular strength. 


It is not easy, at this distance from the scene, 
to understand the facts in respect to the Lonis- 
iana imbroglio. Briefly, we believe them to be 
substantially as follows: The Republican Legis- 
lature, several years ago, created a Superior 
Court with somewhat extraordinary powers ; the 
Governer appointed the jadges. At the first 
general election the Democrats captured the 
Court, whereupon the Republican Legislature 
abolished that Court and created a new one, and 
the Governor filled it a second time with his 
appointees, At the next general election the 
Democratic majority again captured the Court ; 
the Republican Legislature thereupon under- 
took to abolish the Court and create a new one ; 
but as there is considerable doubt as to the 
validity of the Legislature, the Court refuses to 
die. As this Court is the body to decide, in the 
lust instance, whether Mr. Nicholls or Mr. Pack- 


ard is Governor of the State, the question of its 
existence is one of critical importance. Both 
governors have been inaugurated, and both have 
sworn in a large body of police and summoned a 
militia. Mr. Packard has the *‘color of law,” 
for he is declared elected by the Returning 
Board, but he has not much else; the wealth, 
culture and refinement of the State are repre- 
sented by the Nicholls government. The Presi- 
dent directs the United States troops to keep 
the peace, but refuses to recognize either gov- 
ernment, and patiently waits the results of pres- 
ent Congressional investigations. We think 
that the best thing for the press and the people 
to do is to imitate his example. 


And this gives us occasion to say to some cor- 
respondents, who complain that we have not 
denounced the Returning Board, since *‘ every 
man of any considerable information knows 
without a doubt that the action of that Board is 
a cheat and a fraud,” that the Christian 
Union is not in the habit of taking fraud for 
granted, or accepting as evidence of it public 
rumors, newspaper stories, and what ‘* every 
man knows.” ‘* They say” is no whit more 
dignified because printed in a newspaper. “We 
have neither defended nor attacked the good 
faith of that Board, but have simply quietly 
waited till the Congressional Committees finish 
their examination and report their conclusion, 
and the evidence on which it is founded, to the 
country. When that report is made the Chris- 
tian Union will have something to say about it. 
We do not propose to reeord our verdict first 
and hear the evidence afterward, 


Mr. Anthony Comstock, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Agent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Vice, read his annual report before a large meet- 
ing at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in this city last week. This society 
has for its object the suppression of obscene 
publications of all kinds and the punishment of 
all who engage in traffic therewith. The 
disheartening side of his report is that which 
touches upon the ingenuity with which his an- 
tagonists ply their evil trade. Parents should 
know that every opportarj,y is sought for se- 
cretly placing in the ban young people of 
both sexes circulars which Will excite their curi- 
osity and induce them to send money for further 
information. In this way publications of the 
vilest character find their way even into Chris- 
tian homes and carefully guarded schools. Mr. 
Comstock deserves the support of every decent, 
not to say moral person in the community, and 
our legislators should understand that any hesi- 
tation in the matter of passing stringent laws 
will not be countenanced by the public. 


It is difficult to decide whether the Bennett- 
May duel is a tragedy or a farce. It opens 
with a knock-down in the streets; Mr. May 
strikes Mr. Bennett on the steps of their club- 
house with a cowhide for a real or fancied 
insult. Then the parties disappear from 
town with seconds and a surgeon, and all the 
city is agog. ‘Then Mr. Bennett reappears, 


with the surgeon ; finally he disappears again, 
probably for Europe. Mr. May stays away; 
whether he is wounded in body or only in spirit, 
whether he is gfraid of the police or only of 
being laughed at, no one knows. A curious 
feature about the affair is that the N. Y. ** Her- 
ald,” whose editor is one of the three or four 
men who alone know the actual facts, is entirely 
oblivious of the report that any duel at all has 
taken place. We suspect that the tragedy is 
only a farce. If anything could increase the 
disrepute into which dueling has deservedly 
fallen it would be a bloodless pretense at an en- 
counter, with two fugitives from justice as the. 
sole result. 


In the spring of 1876, Dr. R. S. Storrs, con- 
struing the action of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Association into a disapproval of what is 
known as the new Andover plank in the Congre- 
gational platform, withdrew from that body 
with two or three personal friends, Other cler- 
gymen, some of whom did and some of whom 
did not sympathize with bis particular views in 
this respect, but who united in feeling it as a 
misfortune that Dr. Storrs should be left out- 
side of all ministerial associations, have organ- 
ized a new ministerial association in this city. 
They have thus succeeded in securing the re- 
union of Dr. Storrs with the denomination. For 
the benefit of our non-ecclesiastical readers it 
should be added that an association is a minis- 
terial club; that it possesses no ecclesiastical 
powers ; that it sends no delegates to any of the 
Church councils or conferences; and that it 
does not éven assume to advise the churches 
on ecclesiastical questions. There is just the 
significance in this separation that there would 
be in the division of any other association or- 
ganized for the mutual benefit and enjoyment 
of its members. 


The new association in the preamble to 
its constitution, reported in another column, 
emphasizes the doctrine that according to 
Congregational order the fellowship of churches 
may be extended by a council, and ‘‘ may be 
in like manner withdrawn by a council when 
occasion requires.” Is it meant that a council 
may withdraw the fellowship of the churches 
represented upon it? We have never heard of 
a Congregationalist who doubts that. Is it 
meant that a council the composition of which 
is necessarily determined by the church calling 
it may disfellowship any church im the land, 
and that all the other churches, who have had 
no voice in the matter, are bound to abide by 
the decision so reached? This would be the 
foundation indeed of a ‘‘new Congregational- 
ism,” and its propounders would be entitled to 
all the credit which belongs to a new invention, 
This matter is very simple. Fellowship is 
friendship; and in the very nature of the 
case friendship is free. It can neither be com- 


pelled nor prohibited by law. Any church may ad- 
vise all the churches to grant or to refuse friend- 
ship; and if the council be duly organized and 
be composed of men endowed with wisdom 
and free from prejudice, its advice will ordina- 
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rily be accepted and acted upon by churches 
that bave had fewer special advantages for in- 
quiry into the facts of the case. But no church 
and no council of churches can either give or take 
away the friendship of other churches. It can- 
not give what is not its own, nor take back 
that which does not lie within its jurisdiction. 


Private advices from Spain give us a some- 
what fuller view of the conception of religious 
liberty entertained by the priesthood of that 
country than the telegraph has given. The 
Bishop of Minorca thus sounds a charge on the 
Protestant schools and teachers: 

‘We repeat our sentence of greater excom- 
munication against heretics of every kind and 
description, against their parents and their chil- 
dren, their pupils and preceptors, and all who 
sit at meat with them. We excommunicate all 
who aid or who look kindly oh them; we ex- 
communicate the domestic servants of all here- 
tics; we excommunicate all who shall dare to let 
a room or a house to them for the disgraceful 
teachings of their schools or for their false 
worship, and every one who gives money, or 
makes a loan, or leaves a legacy to such persons; 
we excommunicate everyone who lives on terms 
of friendship with them, and everyone who 
dares to say or write a word in their defense. 
The clergy of my divcese are commanded to 
read this out on three successive Sundays during 
divine service, and to take good care that its in- 
junctions are carried out to the letter.” 

There are bigoted ecclesiastics in every com- 
munion ; and the Romish church ought not to be 
judged by the utterance of one bishop: but the 
interpretation afforded by the Bishop of Min- 
orca seems to be substantially confirmed by the 
official document addressed by the central Govy- 
ernment to the governors of the provinces, of 
which we give a report in our religious news 
column. It would be interesting to know if 
the idea of religious liberty indicated by these 
documents is the one entertained by the -hier- 
archy in America, or whether there are different 
degrees of freedom adapted to different local- 
ities and climates. 


We have never shared the hopes of some of 
our well-informed contemporaries, both at home 
and abroad, of a peaceable settlenrent of the 
Eastern question. We are not therefore in the 
least surprised that the Porte has refused to en- 
tertain the propositions of the Conference; that 
Bismarck has directed the German ambassador 
to concede nothing more; that Roumania, it Js 
strongly suspected, backed by Germany, has in- 
terposed a claim for independence; and that the 
Conference is on the eve of breaking up and 
leaving Turkey to settle with Russia and her 
own Christian subjects as best she can. As a 
preliminary war measure she has prohibited the 
exportation of grain and cattle from the Danu- 
bian provinces. 


TO CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
* Will you please give me some rules for dealing 
with inquirers 
E witl give you one rule: never attempt 
to deal with two alike. And never deal 
with any inquirer by rule. In our Christian 
work with others, as well as with ourselves, we 
need to recognize, far more than we do, differ- 
ences 1n temperament, in-inherited qualities, in 
education, in life-long surroundings, in all the 
elements that go to make up character. There 
is not one experience by which all men enter 
into the kingdom of God. There are as many 
experiences as there are souls. There are twelve 
gates to the New Jerusalem, to show that there 
are at least twelve ways by which men enter 
into it. 
Every schoolmistress and schoolmaster knows 
tery well that while the mode of teaching in a 


general way is the same, every scholar has some 
peculiarity. Every father and mother knows 
that every child has traits that are peculiar to 
himself, and if you train children successfully 
you must take their peculiarities into account. 
And so God, in dealing with men, takes into 
account their peculiarities. 

Take a person who has a healthy body, in 
whom each part is balanced with every other, 
whose mind is harmonious, in whom the social, 
intellectual, and moral faculties are rightly pro- 
portioned to each other—take such a person, 
and let him grow up in comfortable circum- 
stances, and with an average prosperity in life, 
and he never finds himself very bitterly tempted. 
If he be sensitive and have inspirational ele- 
ments in him, and elements of genius, be may 
go through life with comparatively little trouble, 
and comparatively slight temptations, and may 
experience a great deal of joy. 

But there are men who inherit from their pa- 
rents discordant faculties; men who are put 
together so that wheels of the right diameters 
are not brought together ; they are like a clock 
that does not keep good time. Oftentime the 
body adumbrates the mind. A man who is born 
with a dragon of a liver that swamps him every 
little while, and makes him think that the 
heaven is tophet and that the earth is hell; a 
man who has rheumatism and neuralgia—such 
a man has a problem to solve in life that healthy 
men know nothing about. He does not knew 
what the matter is with him, and so he ealls it 
‘the temptation of the devil.” One man is 
born with perfectly good health, and_another is 
born with anything but good health; one is 
born with good digestion that is like a mill that 
ean grind all sorts of things, and another is born 
with no digestion to speak of ; one man is born 
with a feebly-acting nervous system, and an- 
other is born with a nervous system that acts 
quicker than lightning. One man has his 
nerves under his skin, and another man has his 
nerves outside his skin. ‘These different men 
go through life as differently as possible. The 
whole process of mental and moral action in 
them, and of discipline on them, is different. 

Every Christian in his own process of self- 
culture needs to recognize this truth. He is 
not to be educated in the same way, nor by the 
same processes, nor through the same expe- 
riences as his neighbor. And every Christian 
worker must recognize it in dealing with other 
men. He must learn to read men, to know 
their character, and temperament, ‘and possi- 
bilities, and to adapt himself to them. A man 
comes to his pastor, with a head that slopes 
right back, no forehead, but animal power 
enough in the back to drive the bulls of Bashan 
head to head; to talk spirituality to such a man 
at first is useless. There are men whose organi- 
zation is such that the most you can do with 
them in the beginning is to point them to ex- 
ternal morality, ang gvolve out of ghis rules for 
the regulation of yaeir conduct, and so lead 
them on toward a”low kind of spiritual life. 
To undertake to bring such men all at once into 
the experience of one of those white-faced saints 
whom we sometimes see is preposterous. 

In Plymouth prayer-meeting one night two 
women spoke on ‘‘ Christian perfection.” One 
of them had an oval head, -a white forehead, 
mild blue eyes, and soft chestnut hair; and she 
talked most sweetly and beautifully. We would 
welcome a hundred women if they could talk as 
she did; but it was foreordained that she should 
be a rose of Sharon. For her there were the 
prayers of great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother, grandfather and grandmother, father 
and mother; the prayers of three or four 
generations were answered in her; and to sup- 
pose that her experience could be immediately 
simulated or imitated by persons whose Dar- 
winian ancestors were only about three removes 


back is absurd. All things to allmen. There 
are no cast-iron rules for dealing with inquirers 
any more than there are for dealing with the 
sick. ‘The medicine must be adapted to the 
disease. You must know CGhrist, not with a 
mere technical or theological knowledge, but 
with the knowledge of sympathy and love; and 
you must know men, not critically and ana- 
lytically necessarily, but tenderly and lovingly, 
for love is often better than knowledge; and 
then you must bring the want and the supply, 
the heart that hungers and the heart that is 
food, together by whatever path you can. 


HONOR AMONG GENTLEMEN. 


““FINHE Code of Honor” has been outlawed 

within the last hundred years or there- 
about in all civilized lands, and even the word 
Honor itself has been in a sense dragged down 
from its high estate and made commonplac« 
through the lightness with which it is bandied 
about by men to whom its higher meaning is a 
riddle. Nevertheless the Code, like many an- 
other recognized custom that has fallen into 
disgrace through evil associations, had, as its 
original motive, a sentiment which is above crit- 
icism. 

There are, we all know, certain offenses whicli 
can be punished only by a summary process. 
The law is too slow and its penalties are tov 
mild to meet the requirements of the case. 
What recourse, for instance, has the lawful or 
recognized protector of a young girl when he 
knows that she is spoken of slightingly among 
men? He knows that the story will naturally 
be repeated in an exaggerated form, and that it 
may blast the reputation of an innocent woman 
for life. How utterly futile is any suit at law 
in such acase! The court-room, the witnesses, 
the cross-questionings, even where there is a 
tangible ground for proceeding, are enough to 
intimidate one to whom private life is dear. It 
was to provide for such cases as this that the 
Code came into existence, and probably there 
is no one among our readers who will deny that 
like cases cry out for redress at the present day. 

How utterly the Code failed to effect its 

honorable purpose our readers hardly need to be 
told. Providence seldom saw fit to steady the 
nerves or quicken the sword-arm of him who 
was the champion of virtue. The ruffian was 
victor oftener than was the gentleman, and so 
there grew up a class of professional duelists 
who formed a most dangerous and irrepressible 
element in society. 
' From its very nature the Code of Honor 
must be untrustworthy in defense of abstract 
right. What, then, can modern civilization 
do, admitting the necessity of doing something 
to provide a substitute for it? 

In the German military service an improved code 
has lately received the Emperor’s formal approval. 
It provides ‘‘ Courts of Honor,” to which any 
officer may appeal who believes himself wronged 
or insulted acomrade. Every precaution is 
taken to shield the sense of delicacy which any 
gentleman must feel under such circumstances, 
and the strictest privacy is observed by all par- 
ties. Dueling is recognized and permitted only 
after all the resources of the Court of Honor have 
been exhausted; and in fact a hostile meeting can 
hardly be reached under this code, for before 
worst comes to worst onefor the other party is 
proved to have been in the wrong, and is re- 
quired to make satisfactory amends or be dis- 
missed the service in disgrace. 

However well such a plan may work in an 
army like that which Von Moltke has organized, 
it is manifestly inadequate for civil requirements. 
The class of outrages which we would check and 
punish must be otherwise provided for. There are 
cases where a knock-down would be salutary, 
provided always -that the right person were 
knocked down—a happy result which is not al- 
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ways attainable. Indeed, the contrary is apt to 
occur, for the man who will wantonly insult 
another in any wav is always persuaded of his 
own superiority, either in personal prowess or 
by virtue of a bandy Derringer. 

Is it; upon the whole, altogether unreasonable 
to hope that eventually Courts of Honor may 
come to be recognized in society? Assuming 
that a gentleman, who in a moment of excite- 
ment, thoughtlessness or misapprehension af- 
fronts another, will apologize on being shown 
his error, may it not be practicable to keep the 
non-gentle elements in wholesome restraint, on 
pain of ** Coventry”? ‘To a certain extent this 
is certainly practicable, and to a very limited 
extent is already recognized by clubs and so- 
cieties of all kinds which reserve the power of 
expulsion for offenses of the more glaring kind; 
and, after all, Coventry was the last resort of 
the Code of Honor, since it was always the right 
of the challenged party to refuse the challenge, 
and for this there was ordinarily no other 
penalty than a general and unanimous expulsion 
from society. 

We are not now speaking of any provision for 
the punishment or prevention of those offenses 
which sometimes amount to crimes but which 
from various causes are not punishable by the 
law, but of those offenses which are common 
even among gentlemen, and for which in the 
nature of the case vo law courts can ever pro- 
vide. We have already substituted arbitration 
for force in all ordinary controversies between 
man and man; we are fast coming to the time 
when arbitration will be equally recognized as 
the true method of settlement of quarrels be- 
tween nations; may we not hope that in some 
form this same method will be recognized as the 
true method for the adjustment of those dif- 
ficulties between gentlemen for which the Code 
was a barbaric instrument, and for which in 
our society of to-day we have really no provision 
ut all? 


JERRY MACAULAY. 


We should like to take a modern skeptic to 
Jerry Macaulay’s prayer-meeting in Water 
street, and ask him for his explanation of it. A 
few years ago Jerry Macaulay was one of the 
leaders of the Fourth Ward. He is by build cut 
out for aleader. THe was what men call ** con- 
verted,” we believe while he was in prison. 
When he came out he went straightway “‘con- 
verting” others. He ‘‘converted” a dance-house 
into a chapel. The work grew on his hands, 

-He had a little money. He put it all into the 
treasury; a little was put in by a few others; a 
builder, who also took un interest in ‘* convert- 
ing” men, built it for nothing, and furnished 
half the capital. Last week we spent a night in 
the new house. 

It is in size and shape something like a good- 
sized city store. When the sermon began it was 
well filled. Ata guess the congregation num- 
bered a couple of hundred. There were no silks 
or satins or broadcloths among them. The 
Christians, Fourth Ward Christians all of them, 
gathered about the cabinet organ at the upper 
end of the room. Mrs. Macaulay led and played 
the organ. ‘The music was sharp rather than 
sweet, but the singing was with a will, Mr. 
Macaulay called for experiences. A red-faced 
man arose and said he and his wife wanted to 
find Christ; they did not know how; they want- 
ed help. The red-faced man looked very much 
as though he did need help. His appearance 
would have discouraged a Son of Temperance 
or a Good Templar. 

Then followed a series of experiences which 
we cannot transcribe. Can we portray the dra- 
matic gestures; or preserve the vernacular; or 
repeat the eloquence of the broken rbetoric and 
the maimed grammar; or put in print the sim- 


ple-hearted and genuine earnestness of spirit 


that attested the truthfulness of the most un- 
conventional set of experiences we ever heard? 

Number One was a bald-headed, gray-bearded 
sea-captain. ‘* When I came in here,” said he, 
** | was a-shakin’ like that”—and Gough never 
dramatically portrayed the nervous feebleness 
and feverishness of a drunken life more effect- 
ively than he; ‘‘now, bless the Lord, I haven’t 
téuched a drop of liquor for these five years. 
An’ I don’t want it. He took the appetite 
away. And then, after a while, I asked him 
how about the tobacco ; and he took that away ; 
und I hain’t smoked nor chewed since then, aud 
that was last winter: and, bless the Lord, I 
don’t want to. And he helped me; and I am 
here to tell you he’ll help you.” 

‘* And I,” said Number Two, ‘* was a worse 
drunkard and sot than you ever were, my friend; 
and it sent me to the State’s prison ; and I had 
no shoes to my feet when I came,in here; and 
no work; and couldn’t get none. And now, 
bless the Lord, I don’t want help from anybody ; 
I have got all the work I want; and decent 
clothes; and a happy life: and I owe it ali to 
Him.” 

‘* And I,” said a third, a woman ; ‘* you most 
of you here know what I was; I was just as bad 
as bad could be. And you know where I live, 
over in that tenement house over there; and it’s 
about the worst den in the city; an’ I’m the 
only one in the house that loves the Lord, or 
cares for what’s decent or right; but the Lord 
loves me, and cares for me, and keeps me, and 
gives me peace.” 

And so they followed, one after another, that 
had been thieves and drunkards, publicans and 
sinners, Mary Magdalenes out of whom the 
Lord had cast seven devils, bearing testimony 
not only by lips, but by their clear eyes, by 
their clean faces, by their ‘decent clothes, to the 
change that had been wrought in them; and all 
bearing a common testimony to the power 
which wrought it, to the power by whiclf in 
poverty they were rich, in temptation triumph- 
ant, in sorrow joyful. | 

And we thought as we went away that if we 
were going to write a treatise on the evidences 
of Christianity we would not go back to the 
first century for our witnesses, and that if we 
were going to enter into an argument with a 
modern deist we would take him, not to Yale or 
Princeton, not to Andover or Union, but to 
Jerry Macaulay’s. 

Every effect must have a cause. When you 
see a score of men and women who have broken 
more resolutions of reformation than there are 
days in the year ‘‘ converted,” and then stand- 
ing in unbroken and undimmed integrity, what 
is the cause? Is this the one effect that is 
causeless? Or is there now, as of old time, a 
‘* power of God unto salvation”? 


NOTES. 


—How many of our readers have taken a com- 
prehensive survey of their paper, whether daily 
or weekly, and considered how many elements 
and how large a variety contribute to make it 
what it is? Take the current number of the 
Christian Union, for example. Rossiter Raymond 
gives an inside view of some aspects of Louisiana 
politics ; Edward Eggleston contributes a chapter 
of Christian work; Dr. J. P. Thompson gives a 
broad and comprehensive survey ,of the East- 
ern question; Mr. Thwing gives a graphic pen 
and ink portrait of one of Boston's famous preach- 
ers; Lyman Abbott gives some counsel to Sunday- 
school teachers on the question, How to study a 
lesson ; Edward Everett Hale gives the first chap- 
ter of a new American story ; chapter one of the 
dramatic story of Elijah’s life follows; **One who 
Knows” gives some account of lunatic asylums; 
Henry Ward Beecher discusses helpfully and 
hopefully the mutability of buman life; Mrs. 
Beecher gives some counsel to perplexed wives 
and mothers; and Adam Stwin furnishes some 
information as to great canals, which is peculiarly 


timely, and is well worthy fof being read aloud 


by the father to his children. This is in addition 
to the editorials and editorial departments proper. 


—Our Boston letter of last week announced 
January 14th as the date fixed upon for the open- 
ing of the Moody and Sankey meetings in that 
city. Until then such was the published inten- 
tion, but it has been decided to postpone the 
opening until Sunday, the 28th. 


—Dr. Joseph P. Thompson of Berlin sends us 
this week a copy of a letter which he has just for- 
warded to the English Peace Society, and which 
may or may not be published in the “‘ Herald of 
Peace ” according to the state of public feeling at 
the time. The letter should be read by every one 
who feels an interest in the always perplexing 
Eastern question. Dr. Thompson's recent asso- 
ciations and studies qualify him in an exceptional 
degree to write of the present situation. We 
have seen nothing in either the American or the 
English press which gives so fair and just, and at 
the same time so comprehensive and thorough a 
review of the whole question in its moral as well 
as its political bearing. 

—A year or more ago Patrick Donaboe, pro- 
prietor of the Boston ‘* Pilot” and publisher of 
miscellaneous Catholic books, failed and his prop- 
erty passed into the hands of his creditors. 
Among his business enterprises was a Savings 
Bank, and it was involved to an extent which en- 
tailed upon the depositors, mostly poor people, 
a loss of about $74,000. The paper was bought 
from the creditors by Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly, 
with whow Archbishop Williams is understood to 
be associated, and with great courage and gener- 
osity the new managers assumed the Savings 
Bank debt, being under no obligations whatever 
todoso. This week the “ Pilot” will appoint a 
day for the payment of ten per cent. on the 
amount lost to all depositors, and, as success war- 
rants the outlay, farther payments will be made 
until the entire amount left unpaid after the set- 
tlement of Donahoe’s estate has been refunded. 
We suggest to the “‘N. Y. Observer” this item for 
an editorial of an agreeable variety in its columns. 


—The *‘ Congregationalist” insinuates that we 
have borne false witness against it, but says noth- 
ing to indicate in what respect we have misre- 
ported it. Will it do us the simple justice to tell 
its readers that we bave not the faintest concep- 
tion to what it refers? Our readers know whether 
we are in the habit of bearing false witness against 
any one. The readers of the *‘ Congregationalist” 
ought to be told that we are always ready to cor- 
rect any misstatement which may inadvertently 
have crept into our columns. 


—The appointment of Gen. Stewart L. Wood- 
ford as United States District Attorney for the 
important district of Southern New York seems 
to have been one of the felicitous inspirations 
which occasionally visit the appointing powers. 
Asa lawyer, Mr. Woodford has attained a hand- 
some standing in his profession ; as a soldier dur- 
ing the war he did manful duty and was properly 
advanced for it; as a citizen interested in politi- 
cal affairs he has served successive terms in the 
New York State Assembly, and in the chair of the 
State Senate as Lieutenant Governor, as well as 
in the Forty-third Congress. Having a lucrative 
private practice he is not a seeker of office ; but 
he is reported to have expressed his intention to 
accept this position should the appointment be 
confirmed, as we heartily trust it may be, for it 
will fill a responsible position with a trustworthy 
man. 


—For some reason not officially communicated 
to the agents of the Associated Press the Russian 
fleet will winter in American waters, and the ves- 
sels are already arriving at Charleston, 8. C. It 
is reported that after coaling the fleet will proceed 
to Port Royal Harbor and remain there until 
winter is over, when it will come to New York. 
In the present state of our harbor it is certainly 
the part of wisdom to stay away from these 
northern latitudes. 


—Commodore Vanderbilt’s will was filed with 
the Surrogate last week. The capital disposed of 
amounts toabout seventeen million dollars,divided 
for the most part among the immediate heirs. 
Six of the daughters receive half a million each, 
one has four bundred thousand and another three 
hundred thousand. One grandson receives five 
and a half millions, and two others, all children 
of W. H. Vanderbilt, have two millions each. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt has seven hundred thousand, 
with ,the city house. All the rest of the fortune 
goes to Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who will carry on 
the railroad enterprises which his father estab- 


lished or of which he became the owner. 
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TWO POINTS IN THE LOUISIANA 
PROBLEM. 
By R. W. R. 


PART from all technical and formal ques- 
tions which have been or may be raised 
concerning the action of the Louisiana Returning 
Board, the public is patiently waiting for light 
upon the equity of the case. Men want to know 
whether there really was such intimidation and 
violence as to vitiate the election in the ‘* bull- 
dozed ” parishes, and whether, in a free and fair 


. election, the Republican party would really have 


secured, as is claimed, a large majority. On both 
these points it is already evident that there will 
be a fierce conflict of testimony. Affidavits and 
witnesses on either side are as numerous as they 
are positive; and the impartial student is likely 
to rise from an examination of the case with a 
strong conviction that everything is rotten in the 
State of Louisiana, and that out of this mass of 
decomposed social and moral conditions it is 
almost impossible to get the truth. 

Some Republicans apply a short method of rea- 
soning, as follows. The admitted turbulence, 
night-ridings, threats, whippings, assaults and 
assassinations (usually practiced on negroes) in 
certain districts of Louisiana must, they say, have 
a political significance, because nothing else will 
account for them. And, similarly, they declare 
that the report of Democratic majorities from 
polls where the colored vote has hitherto been 
solidly Republican is in itself a proof that the 
negroes have been either frightened from the 
polls or forced to vote the Democratic ticket. 
For, they argue, nothing has happened to change 
in a legitimate way the sentiments of that class 
of voters. 

This way of deciding the dispute when the 
testimony does not clearly decide it would be 
conclusive, if the assumptions involved did not 
themselves require demonstration. But we are 
forced as Republicans to confess that an inquiry 
as to those assumptions shows them to be, like 
the evidence before the various committees, per- 
haps true and perhaps not. 

First as to ‘* bull-dozing.” It is clear that a large 
part of the instances positively reported occurred 
a considerable time before the last election; and 
it is probable that many of them were connected 
with a system of vigilance committees, organized 
primarily to protect from depredation the crops 
of the planters. The practice of cotton-stealing 
had increased to such an extent that the pro- 
prietors of growing crops could no longer obtain 
credit from banks or merchants on the security 
of their expected harvest and sale of cotton. The 
organization of clubs to execute Lynch law upon 
offenders, whipping and threatening to kill per- 
sons found carrying cotton at night and country 
storekeepers known or suspected as receivers, is 
an element of the lawless condition of the com- 
munity not unknown in American history. The 
western and northwestern States, and the States 
and Territories of the Pacific coast, have all passed 
through this stage. In Louisiana, perhaps more 
easily than in regions where no question of race 
was involved, illegal measures of protection to 
property are sure to have been perverted to ends 
of private revenge and political hostility. The 
night-riders were probably quite ready to visit 
with death offenders who did not heed their first 
warnings and punishments, and leave the county 
or State. Doubtless the life of a negro or poor 
white has not counted for much in their eyes; 
and doubtless, as the election approached, and 
the question of the next state government seemed 
(to Democrats) to be identical with that of strict 
penal justice to cotton-thieves, the machinery 
which had been devised and first used, as was 
alleged, for self-protection was employed for less 
excusable ends. Such is the usual upshot of 
vigilance committees everywhere. The cases are 
rare in which such organizations stop and disband 
on the completion of the work for which they 
came into existence. The trouble in Louisiana 
is deeper than party politics; it is the trouble 
attending the slow elevation of a race lately en- 
slaved. Slavery was an evil.the effects of which 
on master and servant cannot be blown away by 
merely sounding the trumps of jubilee. IRgnor- 
ance, superstition, deceit on one side, blind 
arrogance and heartless cruelty on the other, are 


its deep-seated vices; and these have ‘been aggra- 
vated in their interplay by inefficient and corrupt 
government. 

Again, is it true that nothing has occurred to 
make the colored voters of Louisiana voluntarily 
change sides? I think those who say so fail to 
realize the affection and determination with which 
the freedmen look upon their schools. The dif- 
ference between them and the poor whites in this 
respect is very marked. To the blacks the 
school-house is the embodiment of hope and am- 
bition. If not themselves, then at least their 
children may there obtain the full equipment to 
which freedom and citizenship entitle them. Next 
to the question of personal liberty, there is nothing 
which touches them so nearly as the question of 
education. 

Now, it is reported that in many of the school 
districts of Louisiana the schools have been shut 
during the year; that in many others they have 
been open for brief periods only; and that the 
negroes have been given to understand, and do 
believe, that the embezzlement or misappropria- 
tion of the school funds by Republican officials 
was the cause of this stoppage. No matter 
whether this was really the case or not; the ques- 
tion is, If the blacks believed it, would it suffice 
to change their votes to the Democratic side? I 
think such a cause would so change the whole 
negro vote of a district in a day, unless the ne- 
groes still believed that Democratic rule meant 
re-establishment of slavery. The opening of the 
slave-pen, and only that, would seem to them a 
greater crime than the shutting of the school- 
house, 

The only lesson I wish to draw from the fore- 
going considerations is one of charity and tol- 
erance. It is evident that all the rascality is not 
on one side in the dispute, and that all the virtue 
and wisdom are not on the other. The questions 
at issue, whether of law or of fact, are questions 
concerning which men may honestly differ. Those 
of the latter class refer, not- merely to single 
facts, but to states pf society, social reactions, 
and complicated conditions; and the due propor- 
tion of weight to be given to each of these in 
coming to a conclusion is matter for discreet judg- 
ment and careful balancing of probabilities. 
Whatever may be the final inclination of public 
opinion, it is probable that each side will have a 
plausible case, with a great deal of truth in it; 
and, in the long run, nothing will be gained to 
either party by ignoring the reasonable claims of 
its adversaries. 


HOW P.P. BLISS HELD THE FORT. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


ND so the sweet-singing evangelist has gone 

up like Elijah in a chariot of fire! I shall 

not soon forget him, nor the very first acquaint- 
ance I ever had with him. 

From 1866 to 1869 was the period of a great 
Sunday-school revival which had for its center 
the State of Illinois. Under the lead of a most 
remarkable committee of laymen—William Rey- 
nolds and Alexander Tyng (now a clergymap), of 
Peoria, Philip G. Gillett, of Jacksonville, D. 
Moody and B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, and Herbert 
Post, of Springfield, the State sprang into the 
very leadership of the Sunday-school work of the 
country; its annual conventions grew to mass- 
meetings of five thousand people; its counties 
were aroused as in a political campaign; its re- 
motest country towns were visited by voluntary 
and unpaid laborers; the old slow methods of 
mission work were for the time left behind, and 
the State was alive from one end to the other with 
a Sunday-school revival. I had the honor to be 
a member of this State committee, and I printed 
at the time a little pamphlet detailing our methods 
of work which was purchased by thousands for 
distribution in other States, and which in some 
of the States was imitated in similar pamphlets 
and in others was plagiarized almost word for 
word. Of the uniform periodical lesson move- 
ment of that time, a movement which brought in 
the International Lessons, Chicago was the radi- 
ating center. The lesson-paper of the National 
Sunday-school teacher, the earliest published, ran 
up in three years from five to three or four hun- 
dred thousand in circulation, and in Chicago a 
religious newspaper, ‘‘The Standard,” first 


thought it worth while to print notes on the 
Sunday-school lesson. 

Though I was the chronicler of the movement, 
the Illinois work proper owed its great vitality, I 
think, to the gentlemen I have named, some of whom 
traversed the State without remuneration and 
often at their own cost, holding conventions in 
neglected counties. The committee was accus- 
tomed to assign its members and other well-known 
speakers to visit certain counties—sending one 
man, or, at most, two men, to each county that 
needed help. In fulfilling my part of the pro- 
gramme I arrived one morning at the county seat 
village of —— county. It was a cold, rawish day, 
and I found that there was absolutely no interest 
whatever in the convention, which had been 
called to meet in the United Presbyterian Church. 
I think there were but six people at the first ses- 
sion. I might have given up and gone home, but 
we no more thought of abandoning a county in 
this way than a captain would of surrendering a 
ship. The committee had sent me there to suc- 
ceed, and I knew that there was not a man on the 
committee who would not stand his ground 
in such an emergency. So we sent a bell-boy 
round the village at noon time to cry the conven- 
tion at the U. P. Church, and in the afternoon we 
had quite a respectable gathering, including a few 
people from the country. But there was not a 
man of them who could or would speak—not one 
who would even ask me a question. I could not 
talk straight ahead all day. We could sing, but 
we were ina U. P. church which sang nothing but 
the inspired Psalms of David in the most unin- 
spired version. The singing of one of these solemn, 
edifying and depressing Psalms was sufficient to 
kill what little enthusiasm I could get into the 
meeting. 

Why did I not start some lively Sunday-school 
music myself? Ask Nature. 

After an hour or so of this exhausting work of 
making modern speeches in sandwiches with the 
rugged old version of the Psalms, some one came 
and said to me that Bliss and his wife had arrived 
in town. Who was Bliss? A music-teacher, they 
said, who had had a class in the town some time 
ago, and who was now traveling, I believe, for 
Root & Cady. 1 sent post-haste to Mr. Bliss to 
come over at once and sing, Ina little while he 
came—tall, finely-formed and lithe, one of the 
best physiques I ever saw. 

While I was waiting for Bliss I set the audience 
to singing Psalms and myself to get permission 
for the Convention to sing something else. The 
pastor of the church was a man of excellent in- 
telligence. He said that his pecple did not be- 
lieve in singing uninspired hymns in church, but 
that in @ convention he had no objection to them, 
But here came another difficulty. The strange 
music teacher wanted a melodeon, and it is quite 
contrary to the scruples of the U. P. people to 
have aninstrumentinchurch. Even David would 
not be allowed to sing one of his own Psalms in 
one of their churches if he should persist in sing- 
ing it with the chief player on an instrument of 
ten strings. But my friend the good minister had 
his little bit of ingenious casuistry, as you and I 
have ours. 

‘*] cannot give you permission to introduce a. 
melodeon,” he said, ‘‘ but we have lent the church 
to you for the Convention. If you introduce a 
melodeon I am not responsible.” 

I took the risk and soon had Mr. Bliss and his 
wife singing for us. And such singing! Instead 
of some poor country singing-master with nasal 
voice beating out his music as with a flail, I soon 
found that here was a man with one of the rich- 
est voices in the world, capable of putting his own 
strong spirit into all he sang. He made us forget 
our Tate and Brady; he sung us into a state of 
delight. I saw the tears running down the cheeks 
of the United Presbyterian minister, himself un- 
der the secret influence of this uninspired music 
sung to the accompaniment of an uninspired me- 
lodeon. 

When night came the house was overcrowded 
with enthusiastic people who came to hear the 
music, and the grand Bliss stood by me to the last, 
turning what would else have been an inevitable 
defeat into a victory. 

This was my first knowledge of the author of 
**Hold the Fort.” I went back to Chicago enthu- 
siastic about the young man Bliss, and urged on 
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my co-laborers that he must be ‘* brought out ” in 
Sunday-school work. I do not know when or 
how at last he make the transition from singing 
classes and the agency of a music house to his re- 
ligious work. I met him again a year and a half 
ago, and occupied the same little room with him 
at Chautauqua Lake Assembly. His piety had 
taken the austere color of the Plymouth-brethren- 
ism of Moody and Whittle, but the fine animal 
spirits of the man constantly broke through in 
many playful sayings and made him a pleasant 
‘companion. I have heard that in that awful 
wreck at Ashtabula, when all the imprisoned peo- 
ple were crying with terror, a man and his wife 
were seen engaged in prayer with quiet and de- 
vout voices. I do not know that this was my 
friend Bliss. But it was quite like both him and 
his wife to meet death in this way. Sure I am 
that he held the fort to the last. 


SHALL ENGLAND SIDE WITH 


RUSSIA? 
By Josepu P. THoompson, D.D. 
BERLIN, Dec. 22nd. 

F the position of England on the Eastern Ques- 
tion were merely a matier of English policy, 
of course I, asa stranger, would not presume to 
meddle with it. But I have no apology to offer 
for speaking on behalf of religious liberty at a 
crisis when this is outraged on one side and 
threatened on the other. I should be false to my 
own English ancestry if I did not put the rights of 
conscience above all other rights of the individ- 
ual, and did not contend for these rights in others 
as if they were my own. Those rights, so per- 
sistently outraged in Turkey by Mohammedan 
fanaticism, are now threatened with the bigotry 
of the Greek Church and the intolerance of the 
Russian ecclesiastical code, if Russia shall be al- 
lowed to occupy Turkish territogy, or to direct 
the administration of Turkish prdoVinees. If, for 
the cause of religious liberty and the intefests of 
peace and humanity, England, at all hazards, 
must free herself of complicity with the perfidy 
and intolerance of the Turkish government, how 
can she ally herself with the military antagonist 
of Turkey, whose perfidy in respect to the Treaty 
of Paris is no less patent, and whose intolerance 
is no less stringent and hardly less cruel? Or how 
ean England give way to Russian ascendency in 
Turkey without first demanding of Russia the 
same guarantees for religious liberty which Russia 
professes to demand of the government of the 

Porte? | 
The indignation and abhorrence so justly 
roused against Turkey in England are due to two 
causes—the perfidy of Turkey toward the Powers 
which had adinitted her to the concert of Europe, 
and- her intolerance and inhumanity toward her 
Christian subjects. In view of the Hatti Huma- 
ioun of February, 1856, in which the Sublime 
Porte pledged to its Christian subjects certain 
privileges and immunities, religious and political, 
the Congress’ of Paris, in March, 1856, admitted 
Turkey to an equal status among the contracting 
Powers; at the same time declaring [Art. IX.}], 
‘* It is clearly understood that it [the Hatté Huma- 
ioun] cannot, in any case, give to the said Powers 
the right to interfere, either collectively or sepa- 
rately, in the relations of His Majesty the Sultan 
with his subjects, nor in the internal administra- 
tion of his empire.” One cannot but marvel now 
at the easy confidence of the Powers in binding 
themselves by such a clause. But Turkey cannot 
be allowed to screen herself behind it, for she has 
deliberately and shamefully violated her own 
pledges upon which this declaration was based. 
The same may be said of the engagement of the 
Powers [Art. VII.) ‘‘to respect the independence 
and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” By her own perfidy Turkey has forfeited 
all claim to the joint protection pledged in that 
article. But does the violation of faith by Turkey 
warrant each and every of the signing Powers in 
repudiating for itself the Treaty of Paris as null 
and void? By no means. By Article VII. the 
Powers ‘‘ guarantee in common the strict observ- 


‘ ance of that engagement; and will, in conse- 


quence, consider any act tending to its violation 
as a question of general interest.” Article VIII. 
provides: ‘‘If there should arise between the 
Sublime Porte and ong or more of the other sign- 


endanger the maintenance of their relations, the 
Sublime Porte and each of such Powers, before 
having recourse to the use of force, shall afford 
the other contracting parties the opportunity of 
preventing such an extremity by means of their 
mediation.” And in the special treaty of 15th 
April, 1856, between Great Britain, Austria, and 
France, ‘‘the high contracting parties guarantee 
jointly and severally the independence and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, recorded in the 
treaty concluded at Paris on the 30th March, 1856. 
Any infraction of the stipulations of the said 
treaty will be considered by the Powers signing 
the present treaty as a casus belli.” Here every 
contingency is anticipated by provisions for joint 
action, for consultation in common, or for media- 
tion. Hence the faithlessness of Turkey, so far 
from absolving the other Powers severally from 
the obligations of the Treaty of Paris, or warrant- 
ing any one of those Powers to threaten Turkey 
with force, in the first instance really summons 
those Powers to meet together under that treaty, 
and to deal with Turkey for her breach of faith. 
There were seven signatories to the Treaty of 
Paris. If the perfidy of one could absolve the 
remaining six not only from obligations to the 
delinquent Power but from engagements with 
each other solemnly entered into as a provision 
against any such delinquent, then why go through 
the farce of making a treaty ? What hope is there 
for the peace of Europe if a treaty having an ex- 
press provision for mediation can be torn into 
shreds and thrown away at the will of either of 
the signatories, and then disowned by the rest ? 

The other ground of indignation at Turkey is 
her fanatieal intolerance, which has driven her to 
inhuman excesses against her subjects not of the 
Moslem faith. This century has witnessed noth- 
ing more noble than the uprising of the English 
people in behalf of the oppressed Christians of 
the East. These must be rescued from the intol- 
erance of their Turkish masters. But intolerance 
is the thing to be guarded against, and in deliver- 
ing the lamb from the vulture we must not put it 
into the talons of the eagle, though this be the 
nobler bird. How then does Russia stand on this 
same count of intolerance and inhumanity? I 
shall not go back to her intervention to crush the 
liberties of Hungary, to her subjugation of Poland, 
to her proscription of Mohammedan tribes brought 
under by conquest. It is alleged that the spirit of 
the Russian Government is more mild and liberal 
than formerly, and we have to do with the Russia 
of to-day. Igo back then but six years. In 1870 
the Swiss Evangelical Alliance issued a ‘‘ protest 
and appeal against the fanatical outrages of Rus- 
sian ecclesiastics in the East Sea Provinces in Po- 
land and in Lithuania, upon Protestants, Catho- 
lies, and Israelites.” On June 23 of the same 
year a deputation led by Monod, Préssénsé and 
others had audience of the Emperor of Russia at 
Stuttgart, and laid before his Majesty the griev- 
ances of his Lutheran, Catholic, and Jewish sub- 
jects. His Majesty deplored the facts which the 
deputation stated, promised to do what he could 
personally to relieve the sufferers, but added that 
he could not interfere with the laws of the Em- 
pire or of the Church. The following are speci- 
mens of these laws, not from the dark ages but 
from the Russian penal code of May, 1846 : 


“ Whoever shall abandon the Orthodox confession for an- 
other Christian confession shall be handed over to the eccle- 
siastical authority to be exhorted and enlightened, and that 
be may be dealt with after the rules of the Church.” 


What sort of dealing this would be may be in- 
ferred from the next articie. 


“ Whoever shall solicit another to secede from the Ortho- 
dox to another Christian confession shall be sentenced to 
loss of civil rights, banishment to Tobolsk or Tomsk, or to 
corporal punishment and penal servitude for one or two 
years.”’ 


The poor Lutherans of Liefland were cajoled by 
false promises into joining the Greek Church. 
Finding themselves deceived, they attempted to 
return to their old faith, but these penalties were 
visited upon them. Wives who had not gone over 
with their husbands to the Greek Church were 
threatened with divorce; children were compelled 
with violence to be baptized and confirmed. In 
1871 the British Evangelical Alliance issued a 
powerful appeal ‘‘on behalf of the Lutherans of 
the Baltic Provinces of Russia, and against the 
persecution by the Orthodox Greek Church of that 
Empire.” 


- ing Powers any misunderstanding which might ! On the 14th July, 1871, a strong deputation of 


English, Americans, French, Swedes, Swiss, Bel- 
gians, Germans—among the latter Professor Tis- 
chendorf, who had procured for the Emperor the 
Sinaitic Codex—sought an audience of the Em- 
peror of Russia to renew the plea of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance for his persecuted subjects. Prince 
Gortschakoff threw dust in the eyes of this depu- 
tation, and the Emperor declined to receive it 
because he could not yield to outward pressure in 
the internal administration of his Empire—pre- 
cisely the reason that the Sultan gives for declin- 
ing the intervention of foreign powers. 


Affairs in Liefland were smoothed over, but the 
Draconian laws remain, and are by no means a 
dead letter. In April, 1872, a respectful applica- 
tion was made tothe government at St. Peters- 
burg for permission to circulate in Russian Arme- 
nia the Armenian version of the Bible, published 
at Constantinople, and freely circulated in Turkey. 
Copies sent to Russia had been confiscated at the 
Custom Houses on the border; and after twenty 
months delay, the request that Russian Armenians 
like the Turkish Armenians should be allowed the 
Bible in their own tongue was refused by the 
Russian government. Baffled in the request for 
Bibles an Armenian teacher at Tiflis requested a 
visit from the missionaries who were laboring 
among his people at Constantinople. Two Amer- 
ican missionaries going into Russian Armenia 
upon this sacred errand were expelled by the au- 
thorities. This was in February, 1873. In 1875 
an agent of the Bible Society at Erivan, Russia, 
was put under arrest and banished the country. 

When Russia speaks of the ‘‘ oppressed Chris- 
tians” in Turkey, she means Christians of the 
GreekeChurch and of the Slavie race. What 
Russia thinks of the liberty of Roman Catholics 
let Poland testify; what sort of toleration she 
would grant to Protestant missionaries and con- 
verts let Armenia witness. But religious freedom 
knows no distinction of creed or race. And the 
question for Europe and especially for England to 
consider is, whether the Greek Church in Turkey, 
notoriously ambitious to rule at Constantinople, 
shall be armed with Russian battalions or a Rus- 
sian police to enforce her bigotry against Jews, 
Moslems, Armenians, Catholics and Protestants. 
Is it said the Greek Church can be reformed? 
Then let her reform. But do not gird her with 
the sword of Russia during the process of refor- 
mation. 


It is not easy to penetrate the veil of Russian 
atrocities; but here are specimens of what Russia 
has done upon the soil of Turkey, warnings of 
what she would do if she should be put in oceu- 
pation of Turkish territory, or into the adminis- 
tration of Turkish provinces. 

In April, 1870, one Medet, a native of Alexan- 
dropol, Russia, went to Kars in 7urkish Armenia 
to reside. He there attended an evangelical ser- 
vice, with which the Turkish authorities did not 
interfere. But as a Russian subject, Medet was 
brought before the Russian consul, flogged, im- 
prisoned and released only upon giving his oath 
that he would never again go to the service! In 
this very year, 1876, another Russian of Alexan- 
dropol, who had gone to Erzroom in Turkish 
Armenia to take up his abode, was forced by the 
Russian consul to return to Russia because he 
had identified himself with the Protestant move- 
ment tolerated in Turkey. American missionaries 
long resident in Turkey have openly testified that 
‘*they have been mainly indebted to Russian in- 
fluences for the persecutions that have attended 
their labors for the last forty years.” One of these 
missionaries writes me: ‘‘ What are we to appre- 
hend in the event of Russian rule in Turkey but 
just that which now exists over the Russian border? 
The point to be emphasized is the vital importance 
of guarantees for religious freedom in the English 
and American sense of the word, whatever arrange- 
ments may be made, and whoever may rule in any 
part of Turkey.” I feel confident that every 
friend of peace and of religious liberty in England 
would respond to this appeal. 


The danger is that Russia and Turkey will yet 
goto war. In that case Russia will find the con- 
quest of Turkey no easy task; and Germany, 
which has not been forward in expressions of 
sympathy or measures of relief for the unhappy 
Bulgarians, will step in where England ought to 
stand, as the arbiter of peace and of provinces, 


It is agreed on all sides that England cannot 
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now fight for Turkey. But can she side with 
Russia? What then becomes of that faith between 
nations upon which must rest our hope of arbi- 
tration in lieu of war? Shall the partner who in 
1870 broke faith with the co-signatories of united 
Europe, and who, though pledged to mediation, 
has connived at war, now have the confidence 
and sanction of English honor’ Shall England 
side with Russia? Where then is the hope of 
religious liberty if Muscovite intolerance can have 
the confidence and support of English freedom‘ 
I cannot doubt that England will let the world 
know that she stands firm and true for the faith 
of treaties, for freedom of conscience, and the 
rights of man. 


SERMONS. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 


_YOMETIMES a little flower will tell us more 

b Of God's good wisdom than the grandest words 
That ever preacher preached or organ chords 
Thundered within the temple's sacred door! 
A flying seed wefted on busy wind, 
A bird-nest hiding where the branches lean, 
A glimpse of sunlit valley, left behind, 
With sweet homes nestled in the living green, 
Some friendly voice that greets us on the road 
In common salutation brief and kind, 
A gentile glance by stranger eyes bestowed, 
The dear face of a child with tender meaning lined, 
A lonely grave where violet buds have blown— 
These are the presents by which God is known. 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 
IV.—STUDYING THE SUNDAY -SCHOOL 
LESSON. 

My Dear Friend: 
| nero has told us what the Bible is good for. 
It is profitable for doctrine—i.e., forreligious 
instruction. And then he specifies the particulars: 
for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness; that is, it is useful to convince 
men of their sins, to set them on the road to re- 
form, and to instruct them on questions of right 
and wrong when they have commenced on that 
road. The Bible is a tool, and this is the work 
that is to be done with it. Now, in using any 
tool, the first and instinctive question of a good 
workman is, What am I to do with this tool at 
this time? The chisel in the hand of a carpenter 
is not one too] but many; and he always, though 
not always consciously, considers what he means 
to do with it before he begins his work; and of 
all his various chisels he selects that particular 
one which is best fitted for his purpose. The first 
question you, as a Sunday-school teacher, are to 
ask yourself—the first question that your pastor 
ought to ask himself in preparing his sermon, is 
this: What am I going to do with this Scripture’ 
Am I going to use it to convince my scholars of 
their sins and their need of a Saviour, or to 
awaken in them a resolution of repentance and 
reformation, or to instruct them in the right way 
assuming that they already want to walk in it; or 
am I to use it in all these ways according to my 
scholars’ characters and dispositions? 

And again: Am I to use it to convince gener- 
ally of sin, or of some particular sin, to lead gen- 
erally to repentance and reformation, or to a 
resolution of reform in some particular? 

To get the answer to these questions, take first 
your Bible and the golden text, which you will 
generally find useful because it represents what 
some able Bible scholars think to be use of the 
particular Scripture before you. Study these be- 
fore you look at the ‘*‘ Lesson Helps.” Fix firmly 
in your mind what you think to be the use of that 
lesson to you in your class, no matter what some 
one else could find in it for a different class of 
minds. For you, ina Bible class, are not to use 
it as your companion in Christ is to use it in the 
Infant class. The answer to these questions is 
something that no one else can give to you. It 
must simply come from much and prayerful pon- 
dering of the text itself. Sometimes it will flash 
upon you on the first reading; sometimes it re- 
quires a long pondering to arrive ataresult. But 
whenever this result is arrived at, half your work, 
and the best half, is done. 

Next, with this aim clearly before you, and I 
think that it is often an advantage to write it 
down to give clearness to your own mind, begin 
your study of the details. Study these as far as 
they will help you to accomplish your object. 
Your lesson is the folly of Rehoboam. It is small 
matter whether he got his name from his father 


prophetically or whether it was subsequently 
given to him in derision by the people. Do not 
waste much time over that. Your lesson is the 
conversion of Paul. You are going to use it in an 
endeavor to bring some of your hesitating, pro- 
crastinating pupils to a final decision. Do not 
waste time in deciding which of the three routes 
Paul probably took to Damascus. Your lesson is 
Elijah by the brook Cherith. You have a skeptic 
in your class, and you determine to use this lesson 
to show the reality of the miracles in the Old Tes- 
tament. Then you need to know whether the 
ravens were really ravens, or were, as some schol- 
ars contend, merchants; but if you are going to 
use the lesson to confirm faith in the providential 
care of God over all those who trust in him, it is 
a matter of small or no account whether he used 
merchants or ravens for this purpose. So your pre- 
determined use of the lesson will determine the 
nature of your subsequent studies. 

When you have thus laid out your lesson in 
your own mind, considered the questions most 
likely to arise and most important to be answered, 
and perhaps put your thoughts down in a note- 
book, you may advantageously take up your les- 
son helps ; but in general they should not be 
taken up before. They should be ‘‘ helps” to an 
independent study of the Bible, not a substitute 
for it. Not till this preliminary work is done are 
you ready to get the full benefit of the thoughts 
of others, which you are otherwise liable to sub- 
stitute for your own. They must become your 
own before you can make the best use of them ; 
but for this purpose they must be engrafted on 
your own stock, filtered through your own brain. 
You must be a fruit-tree, not a barrel of plucked 
apples ; a spring, not a cistern. 

Finally, of all helps the Bible is the best. That 
is, in determining what is the meaning of any 
teaching or the use of any incident, find out if 
you can what use the sacred writers have made of 
it themselves, or what truth contained in it is 
elsewhere illustrated or enforced by other parallel 
teachings of Scripture. 

Let me interpret and illustrate these principles 
by their use in the latest lesson that I have studied 
—the one in this week’s paper. 

I first turn to my Bible and read the passage, 
1 Kings xvii., 1-16. Why was this story told ? 
What lesson has it forme? Forif I ean apply it 
to myself I can, with power such as is only derived 
from personal experience, apply it to others. 1 
see in it a threefold trial of courage: first the 
courage of work, second the courage of patience, 
third the courage of charity. This lies on the 
surface. Are there other lessons? Yes; there 
are two that the Lord himself drew from this in- 
cident, one in Luke iv., 25, 26; the other in Matt. 
x., 41, 42. The ground of courage, the Lord’s 
provision for his own, is there also; a more beau- 
tiful illustration of the principle that Jesus taught 
in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi., 26, Iknow 
not where you will find. This is the use I will 
make of it; to inculcate a stronger courage, a 
broader charity, a more hopeful trust. Then 
come the questions, Where was the brook Cherith ? 
Why did God employ ravens? Where was Zare- 
phath? What were the peculiarities of an East- 
ern famine, etc.’ If the ascertainable answers to 
these questions aid in accomplishing my object | 
study them ; if they do not I pass them by with- 
out an answer. Then follows the use of the work 
of previous writers in the same field—Stanley, 
Robinson, Taylor, Keil, Maurice, ete., from whom 
I glean but do not reap. 

These are the outlines, the varieties in methods 
are endless. Sometimes the lesson calls for but 
little extra-Biblical study; sometimes it requires 
a great deal; ordinarily, study of the Bible comes 
first, ‘‘helps” afterwards, but sometimes the 
study of geography, or customs, or seemingly 
secondary questions, must precede the determina- 
tion of the question, What use shall I make of 
this Scripture? Thus, in order to understand the 
meaning of the fire test between Elijah and the 
priests of Baal, it is necessary to know something 
more about Baal than is disclosed in the Bible, at 
least on a mere reading of it. 

But however he may vary in his method—and 
he will never study two lessons exactly alike, and 
no two teachers will study the same lesson exactly 
in the same manner—he must always study it 
with the same object kept steadily in view: the 


moral and spiritual benefit, first, of himself, and, 
second, of his class. Not he who is the most 
learned, or the most polished, or the most elo- 
quent, but he whois most ‘‘ apt to teach” is the 


best teacher. And he who most constantly keeps 
in view the great fact that the lesson is but an in- 
strument, that his real object is the development 
of Christian disposition and character in his 
scholars, that all Scripture is profitable for this 
purpose, is the one most ‘‘ apt to teach.” 

Yours sincerely, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


BOSTON PREACHERS. 
By C. F. THwina. 
W. H. H. MURRAY. 


HE oratory of Mr. Murray is of that type 
which Wendell Phillips has, in the course of 
thirty years, made familiar to every New England 
village. Calm, graceful, polished, it is the elo- 
quence of one who feels how easily he can either 
agitate or persuade. It is the eloquence of a judge 
expounding the laws, not of an advocate pleading 
for his client. Mr. Murray is as far removed, on 
the one side, from the fire of Sheridan as it blazes 
in his famous ‘‘ Begum Speech,” as, on the other, 
he is from the ice of President Dwight as it freezes 
in some of his sermons. Following Hamlet's ad- 
vice, he ‘‘uses all gently.” No ‘‘ whirlwind of 
passion” sweeps through the chords of his oratory. 
In neither word, gesture nor pose does he ‘‘ over- 
step the modesty of nature.” The positive gesture 
of ‘‘ giving,” as the professors of elocution say, is 
most usual, If the Stoic Cato were to speak in 
Music Hall his manner would not, in earnestness 
and calmness, differ essentially from that of Mr. 
Murray. His voice, too, is in harmony with the 
gravity of his manner. It is neither stentorian, 
like that of Banks, nor silver-tongued, like that 
of Phillips. Deep, yet smooth, seldom rising into 
the higher Bes, it maintains its steady baritone 
through all passages; and within a narrow com- 
pass its modulation is excellent. 

The three leading characteristics of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s sermons are simplicity, independence, and 
figurative language. 

Mr. Murray’s simplicity is the simplicity of a 
man who conceives of Christianity less as a system 
of dogmatic theology than as a method of right 
living. The religion of Christ is to him not an 
‘*eeclesiastical polity,” as it is to the ‘‘ Judicious 
Hooker.” It is not a logical puzzle of terms, 
definitions and inductions, as it is to the school- 
men of the Middle Ages. Christianity is only the 
statement of certain trutbs regarding God and 
regarding man, and regarding their relations. 
These truths are simple, plain. The topics, there- 
fore, upon which he preaches can be understood 
by his least educated auditor. ‘‘ The Simplicity 
of Christianity,” ‘‘God’s Love for Man,” ‘** Man’s 
Love for God,” ‘‘The Nobility of Self-sacrifice,” 
are topies equally interesting to the banker and 
butcher, to the grocer and the lawyer. The suc- 
cession of ideas in a single sermon evidences his 
simplicity. Thought springs from thought as 
naturally as the stock of a plant springs from its 
root, or its flower from its stock. Ideas are not 
joined together as the links of a chain, each link 
being independent of every other, but as the lobes 
of a telescope, one lobe growing out of another. 
It is the most subtle logic; the logic of thought, 
not of secondlys and thirdlys. His individual 
sentences are simple in construction and words, 
They are short, periodic, well-aimed. Each, like 
the sentences of Homer, usually contains but a 
single idea. Each idea, therefore, hits the mind 
of an auditor with that directness with which a 
ball from his rifle hits an Adirondack stag. His 
individual words are the words of common life. 
They do not smell of books. They are the words 
of the field, the woods, the forecastle, the shop. 
Though the scholar occasionally objects to the 
use of a term in a sense hardly authorized, he is 
always obliged to confess the fitness of a term to 
the speaker’s purpose. 

The independence of Mr. Murray is the inde- 
pendence of a man who knows his superior power, 
He, therefore, cuts himself aloof from denomina- 
tions, assured that his personality is the promise 
of an audience and a church. He, therefore, . 
throws theological systems overboard, assured 
that he can steer better by the Bible and his own 
common sense than by the star of Geneva or 
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of Northampton. His independence is rather 
destructive than constructive. It is more inclined 
to point out the errors of old methods than to in- 
dicate new and better modes of preaching divine 
truth. From his independence springs his fresh- 
ness of thought and expression. He does not so 
much present new ideas as he obliges the spectator 
to behold old ideas in new lights. To use the 
phrase of the picture-man, he is a restorer of old 
ideas. Under his touch dusty truths glow. From 
his independence also arises what may be called 
the personality or directness of his preaching. 
Each individual in his audience of nearly three 
thousand feels that Mr. Murray is addressing 
him. His constant use of ‘* you” tends toward this 
effect, as well as the frequent interpolation of 
‘*my friends” or ‘‘ friend.” 

Mr. Murray uses metaphors as Rubens uses 
colors. Brilliant, teeming with contrasts, full of 
energy, the works of both artists captivate the be- 
holder. As metaphors are more effective than 
similies, so are they more frequent in his sermons, 
and ofttimes they take the form of apostrophe. 
They deal rather with nature fhan with human 
life, with space than with time, with clouds and 
stars than with earth and ocean. His use of them 
illustrates what Plutarch said about figurative 
language, and which Bacon thought worth quot- 
ing: ‘* That speech was like cloth of Arras opened 
and put abroad, whereby the imagery doth appear 
in figure, whereas in thoughts they lie but as in 
packs.” Nearly all of Mr. Murray’s sentences con- 
tain either a metaphor or a metaphorical word. 
A general term is never used when a special term 
can be employed. A definiteness, a clearness is 
thus gained as remarkable as it is rare. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 

PULLMAN. 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 


és OWER six,” said the clerk. 
‘* But I want the whole section.” 

“Then you can have all six ; or, if you please, 
all of seven.” 

‘* Six is very well; how much ”” said she. 

This little dialogue passed at the window of 
the Palace Car Office at the Jersey side of the 
river, at the station of Tom Scott’s railroad, 
which begins at Jersey City and from that point 
poes—everywhere. 

She was Hester Sutphen, the heroine of this 
little story. 

The clerk is not the hero. We shall never, 
never hear of him again unless we go somewhere 
by that route, and he says ‘* Lower six” to us as 
we will hope. 

For, as all travelers know, six and seven are 
two of the best possible sections in a Pullman’s 
Palace: There is no difference between six and 
five if the even numbers are on one side and the 
odd on another. About other numbers you may 
be confused, but not about five, six, seven and 
eight. They cannot be over the wheels, nor next 
the stove, nor next the door. 

Now, if you are to live in a Palace, what right 
have you to ask anything else than that you shall 
not be over the wheels, or next the stove, or near 
the door? 

Certainly Hester Sutphen asked nothing else. 
She returned to her companion, Euphemia, told 
her that all was well, and, now that they were 
sure of that, they went to breakfast together. 
Although this story is written by the most faith- 
ful disciple of Jacob Abbott in the art of story- 
telling, the reader will not be informed of what 
the breakfast consisted. Other breakfasts, as 
well as dinners and suppers, will be described in 
their order. It is enough to say that they were 
in that admirable station house which Mr. Tom 
Scott, whoever he may be (I have not the slight- 
est idea), or some subordinate of his, has erected 
on the Jersey side, to the delight of all New En- 
glanders who travel, and to the equal disgust of 
the oyster dealers on the North River side of the 
city of New York. For the New Englanders who 
go West and South are now able to have a good 
breakfast and to engage good sleeping berths also, 
and the oystermen lose the opportunity, which 
they once had, of asking the traveling wise men 
from the East what are the relations between the 
true, the good and the beautiful. 


* Copyright secured. 


| They went to breakfast (the girls—not the oyster- 


men), then they took as interesting a walk as they 
could in Jersey City—which is not so very enter- 
taining a place when you donot know where to 
go, and cross boys are just opening the shops— 
then they returned to the great waiting-room and 
bought a ‘“* Tribune” and looked at some Sisters of 
Charity. | 

They wanted to buy a ‘‘ Herald,” but were afraid 
this would not look reputable for lone ladies. 

Then the great door opened and they were per- 
mitted to go to their Palace. The Palace was 
named the ‘‘Goleonda.” They were the first in- 
mates who that day entered its halls. 

‘*‘Oh, my queen!” cried Hester. ‘‘ You are at 
last in the Palace which is to be your home—who 
shall say how long? Here, great princess, is your 
throne,” and she pointed to the eastern seat of Six. 
‘* Behold in me the humblest of your subjects.” 

‘Well, dear subject,” said Effie, laughing, *‘ I 
don’t know how to act very well. Could you hang 
up this strap—and where in the world do you put 
your umbrella in a Palace ?” 

For Effie Abgar had never been ina Palace be- 
fore. Hester, as you have seen, had more experi- 
ence. Hester, indeed, was the experienced person 
of this party. For Hester bad once gone from 
New Ipswich to Niagara Falls, and from Niagara 
Falls she had gone back to New Ipswich. 

On this occasion Hester was on her way to San 
Antonio in Texas, with the intention of opening 
there a school, or as the habit of that country 
calls it, an ‘‘ Academy” for young ladies, if she 
found a good opening. If she did not find it she 
proposed to look for another. For Hester was 
tired of stoves and furnaces, of coal bills and 
wood bills, of dirty hands and smoking chimneys, 
and the thousand other annoyances which wait 
on the latitude of forty-three on the Atlantic sea- 
board. And Hester was a born lover of flowers 
also. She had that ‘‘sixth sense”—for asixth sense 
it is—by which some people love flowers for flow- 
ers’ sake ; not because they are pretty, or sweet to 
smell, or graceful, or suggestive, or objective, or 
subjective ; nor because they are cheap; nor be- 
cause they are the ‘fugitive poetry of nature "— 
nor for any other reason which can be assigned— 
but because they are flowers. And so it had hap- 
pened that when in the autumn of the last year, 
after the armistice of a summer vacation, the 
battle of life began again for Hester Sutphen, and 
she went loyally to her guns, she had said to 
herself—and in her journal she had written— 
reverently and carefully : 

“As the Lord liveth—if mamma is well next 
spring, and George and Hattie and the children— 
if all seems to be doing well here I will Go To 
TEXAS to prospect in the spring, and I will not 
spend the next winter here.” 

All this she had written with extra care in her 
diary—and it was all she did write ‘that night. 
‘* Prospect’ was her little joke. The next night 
she wrote, in a less formal hand, ** Wrote to Effie 
to coax her to G. T. T. with me. If she will go it 
will be perfect.” 

And Effie had determined to go. She had no 
idea of staying there; but she was glad of the 
chance for the journey. Effie had been hard at 
work in her studio all the winter, drawing and 
painting—that was a joy and delight to her—and 
trying to teach other people to draw and paint— 
that was not so satisfactory. Effie was delighted 
at the prospect of beginning out-door work near 
two months earlier than would be possible in Bos- 
ton latitudes. She arranged with the other teach- 
ers and with Philip—packed her charcoals and 
her tubes of colors—met Hester when the hour 
came, at the Providence station in Boston—and 
thus they came to be at Jersey City, as you have 
been told. 

It is always interesting to be the first occupant 
of an empty Palace. I suppose Queen Victoria 
and Pope Pius and Dom Pedro bave learned that. 
But many other people have learned it also, whose 
heads have never chafed under crowns. You sit 
in your Palace—how happy if you have “‘six” or 
‘*seven” to sit in!—and as these other people 
come in for a moment you imagine them to be 
subjects. While they are sitting down, they are, 
for their instant of discomfort, your inferiors. 
Then they rise to be your peers, as they also as- 
sume their thrones ; and they, with you, examine 
the new subjects as they enter. Hester and Effie 
bad not a large nor avery interesting troupe of fel- 
low travelers. There was a man with a sick wife; 
there were a few young men whom the experienced 
Hester pronouced to be ‘‘ drummers ;” there was 

an old gentleman who put himself in the wrong 
car, and had to be transferred to the Xenia as 


egon as the tickets were shown: and a féw old 


ladies, who left at Elizabeth or other Jersey sta- 
tions. “Rather a humdrum set,” said Hester. 
But to both the girls it was all new: and both of 
them were ready, from every chance, to make an 
adventure for a novel. 

I have called them “girls.” Will they ever for- 
give me? But bow can I call them “young women”? 
Did I not hold them both at the font in my arms ? 

They brought out their novels. Hester had 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” that 
charming story of Black’s which lends its name to 
our little tale. If only ‘the mantel-piece of my 
predecessor would fall upon my head !” Effie has 
—no matter what. She read next to nothing. 
Her sketch-book took her off from her reading. 
The droll old Jersey farmer asleep on his throne ; 
the picturesque newsboys at Newark; the two 
stone ports of the college—is it a college ?—at 
Brunswick ;—just a hint of this and a hint of 
that, when the time would be up, and the train 
would dash away, and Effie had to take her 
chances of remembering the unfinished corners of 
her memory sketch. She took out her Prince's 
Patent Protean Pen—invaluable resource of the 
traveler. The blessing of a Palace on Tom Scott's 
roads, or Commodore Vanderbilt's, is that he who 
rides can not only read but write. And so Effie 
was able to write her first letter home. No! it is 
not worth while to copy it. Though, really, this 
story would be best written if I copied all of those 
two girls’ letters; and 1 have a great mind to. I 
will give you just a scrap of this one, but I will 
not promise any more. 


On THE WING, March 2, "Ti. 
Dear Old Phil: 


: . After eating our breakfast we went out to see the 
lions of Jersey City; and we found it a most interesting 
place. They bave wooden awnings in front of the shops. 
We saw a whole calf in a butcher's shop, with his head and 
feet off, and bis hair on- quite grisly to look at. Also we saw 
some Balm of Gilead trees. On the whole, it isa good deal 
like Chelsea. The country is charming as we ride. I like the 
Jersey flats near Newark, which make me think a little of 
the country Millet drew. The browns and yellows were inter- 
esting and relieved by a good deal of spring color as we 
came on. The wheat is coming up, and we have seen a little 
green grass, bright green in some places. The willows are : 
coming on,and I do not doubt that we should have found 
tlowers if we could have looked for them. 

And so on. 

The mailing of this letter gave rise to a little 
adventure. The drummers in the car somehow 
sat together,—a little further front than these 
two girls. As they sat, the higa backs of their 
seats protected them in a measure from the view 
of people behind, and so it was that Hester could 
not see at all and Effie only see in part the profile 
of a young face turned away from the window 
and looking down on a book. Effie made Hester 
draw close to her, that she might see this finely- 
chiseled profile and the pretty fall of the girl's 
eyelids as she read. Then she began speculating 
as to how they should get acquainted, how this 
poor girl could be rescued from that crowd of men 
who surrounded her. The gap through which 
they saw her closed up in a moment more, as one 
of the drummers put his hat on ; so the girls could 
not see the pretty face any longer. 

* Only it was not pretty,” said Effie. 
said it was pretty ; I said it was fine.” 

**Fine or pretty, Effie, she must have a name 
allthe same. I shall call her Fanny, Fanny Mac- 
Pherson.” 

* Fanny fiddlestick ! She shall be named Price, 
Fanny Price.” 

* Asif we were at Mansfield Park indeed! She 
is not a Fanny Price at all. I will give up the 
Fanny, if you like, but never the MacPherson. 
Honora MacPherson. Hew will that do?” 

At this mowent there was a motion among the 
drummers. He who was nearest the passage rose, 
stretched his arms and yawned, and took down 
his hat. Honora MacPherson did the same and 
took down hers, and, to the disgust of Effie and 
the delight of Hester, stepped out with his com- 
panion a vigorous, well-formed man with an 
Ulster on. All that the girls had seen was the 
rather well-cut profile and from that they had 
constructed their romance. As the day passed 
the company of the drummers diminished. One 
left the train at Easton, two at Philadelphia, and 
one somewhere else. Honora MacPherson and 
his companion in ‘eleven’ remained however, 
with occasional absences in the smoking car. 

(To be continued.) 


—T he illustrated papers ought to be careful not 
to strain the credulity of the public too far. Here 
is one, for instance, which represented the year 
1876 coming in over the threshold in the shape of 
a lovely young girl. This year, it represents the 
same year making its exit as a broken down old 
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Vor. XV., No. 3. 


Sundap-School. 


ELIJAH THE TISHBITE. 
Jan. 28.—1 Kings xvii., 1-16. 
“In famine he shall redeem thee from death.’’—Job. v., 20. 


NHE story of Elijah is a series of surprises. 
Not inaptly has it been chosen by a great 
wusician for the most dramatic of the sacred ora- 
torios. Scene follows scene with a rapidity which 
the drama cannot emulate. Each new scene is a 
new surprise. 

As befits such a story it opens without explana- 
tion or introduction. Ahab sits, probably, in his 
famous palace of ivory. The glory of his king- 
dom is inferior only to that of Solomon. He has 
strengtbened it by a politic alliance with the most 
potent and the wealthiest kingdom of his age, 
that of Phenicia. The alliance has been cement- 
ed bya marriage. His wife is a woman of rare 
power—the power of a strong will and an unscru- 
pulous ambition. The religion of Baal is made 
the religion of the State; the worship of power 
has suppjanted the worship of righteousness. 
Wicked, but not weak, Jezebel never is guilty of 
half measures. She never lets ‘‘I dare not wait 
upon I would.” She is the mother of religious 
persecution. What Catharine de Medici did for 
France she atempted for Palestine. The sword 
was sent forth to devour the prophets of the 
Lord. The messengers of the Court threw down 
the altars. Like the Huguenots of France and 
the Waldenses of Italy, the fewin the nation to 
whom religion was wore dear than peace or pros- 
perity bid in caves from the bloody process of 
extermination. Elijah at last believed that he 
alone was left of the children of God (1 Kings 
xviii., 4, 18, 22; xix., 10). The magnificent but 
corrupt and licentious rites of Baal were support- 
ed out of the public treasury, and enforced by 
public authority. Their religious rites were per- 
formed on every high hill from Dan to Bethel. 
Four bundred prophets of Ashtaroth, the female 
divinity of Phonicia, were fed at the queen's 
table. 

The work of extermination appears as though 
successful. Resistance is overcome by terror or 
by blandishment. The nation is apparently given 
over under the reign of Jezebel to Baal, as Scot- 
land, on the advent of Mary Queen of Scots, to the 
papacy. Then, suddenly, without note of prep- 
aration, appears before the luxurious king the 
John Knox of Israelitish history. He appears, 
like a Bedouin wanderer of the desert: no man 
knows to this day his birth-place, parentage, edu- 
eation, or even nationality... The very meaning of 
his ecognomen, Tishbite,” is involved in un- 
certainty. He comes from Gilead, the Scotland 
of the Holy Land, and his uncouth dress belongs 
to the wild life of a highlander. ‘Long shaggy 
hair flowed over his back; and a large rough 
mantle of sheepskin, fastened around bis loins by 
a girdle of hide, was his only covering.”* Witha 
contempt for Jezebel more humiliating to her 
pride than any recognition, he ignores her. His 
message is only to the anointed king. It is as ab- 
rupt as his appearance. The God whom Ahab 
had thought banished he represents. Prophets 
are slain but God is not dead. ‘*‘ The Lord God 
of Israel liveth before whom I stand; there shall 
not be dew nor rain these three years, but accord- 
ing to my word.” Before the king can recover his 
astonishment the prophet is gone. 

The water famine begins. The brooks dry up; 
the grass withers; the grain ripens not; the hot 
sun of an Oriental climate burns, and burns, and 
burns, till the wail of the people is heard from 
one end of the land to the other. Ahab has reyis- 
tered in his memory every word of the strange 
message. He remembers the saving clause, ** but 
according to my word.” He sends throughout 
the kingdom ; throughout other adjoining king- 
doms. He even puts every community where the 
hoary prophet might be hiding himself under 
oath. It is in vain. He is not to be found. (1 
Kings xviii., 10). 

The suffering nation grow impatient of the 
Phenician religion that can bring them no relief. 
Murmurs grow loud and deep. To Jezebel, to 
Ahab, the unknown prophet is he that has 
troubled Israel. (1 Kings xviii. 17.) For a double 
reason the king desires to find him: for relief, and 
for revenge. 

Meanwhile the prophet has found a safe hiding- 
place. Where the brook Cherith was no one now 


* Stanley's “Jewish Church."’ 2 Kings i., 8: Matt. iii., 4: 
Matt. xi., 8 14. 


knows. How he was fed there in the solitude of 
the wilderness is a mystery. The story of our 
English version is that the food was brought to 
him by ravens, of all birds of prey perhaps the 
most ravenous and the least likely to be messen- 
gers of such a ministry. So other translations of 
the Hebrew original have been proposed, as 
* merchants,” and *‘ Orebites,” or inhabitants of 
Oreb. The discussion over the Hebrew word has 
waxed warm ; but it is surely wasted energy. The 
essential lesson of the incident is the same, how- 
ever we render the Hebrew. God gave him his 
food; whether ravens, merchants, or Orebites 
brought it isa matter of small:concern. Day by 
day he saw the water of the stream grow less and 
less. Day by day death seemed to draw nearer to 
him; and he, in hopeless inaction, to wait. 
** Alone, alone, alone ;” this, the ery of every re- 
former in an age of corruption, was wrought into 
his soul in this period of more than monastic se- 
clusion.* 

Now comes the third command of God, more 
difficult to comprehend, more difficult to obey 
than either previous command. He is to cross 
the land of Israel; he is to go into the land of 
Phenicia, where the religion of Baal has full 
sway, and he is to seek hospitality under the 
shadow of his altars in one of the two great com- 
mercial centers of that idolatrous land. It is like 
sending Luther for safety to Rome. But he 
obeys. He meets the widow woman who is to 
eare for him till the appointed time for his reap- 
pearance; he asks her for water and for food; 
something in his mien impresses her; she yields 
to his request ; and for two years or more he lives 
in retirement, with the widow whose hospitality 
has brought to her its own reward. Here we 
must leave him while we gather up the lessons 
taught by this chapter in his life. 

Verse 1. The consecration of the true Christian, 
exemplified in Elijah’s language. ‘*The Lord 
God of Israel, before whom I stand,” like ‘‘a slave 
constantly waiting to do his master’s bidding.”"— 
Stanley, ‘* Jewish Church,” ii., 324. 

The trial of faith and courage. There is no rea- 
son to believe that Elijah bad any assurance that 
his life would be guarded in the palace of Ahab. 
He went as Luther to Worms, because God gave 
him a message to proclaim. ; 

Verses 3-7. The second trial of courage, harder 
than the first. It is often harder to stand and 
wait than todo. Inaction is sometimes the best 
and often the most trying service. Are you will- 
ing todo? Yes! Are you willing to wait by the 
brook Cherith till God calls you todo? Doubtful. 

God provides for hisown. He gives them, day 
by day, their daily bread. 

The righteous suffer with the wicked. The 
brook Cherith dries up in the time of famine, 
though the prophet dwells by its banks. 

Verses 8-16. The third trial of courage—hardest 
of all. First, he must depend on himself; then 
on the brook and the birds; last of all, on a hea- 
then stranger; but in it all he depended on God. 

In a heathen land are some that know and trust 
in God, and will rise up at the last day to con- 
demn those that lived in a Christian land and 
knew, loved, and trusted him not. 

The poor can help the yet poorer. Often pov- 
erty is more generous than wealth. And the poor 
with God for a support are always rich. 

Elijah carries a Gospel to the widow ; but the 
widow preaches a Gospel to Elijah. The lesson 
of charity which Christ educes from ,this inci- 
dent let us not forget, a lesson of love to even 
those who dwell in Phenicia and among the wor- 
shipers of Baal.—See Luke iv., 26. 

To receive for God's sake a messenger of God is 
as receiving God. This widow illustrates Christ's 
saying in Matt. x., 41, 42, if indeed he did not, im- 
pliedly, refer to this incident there. 

Faith, courage, charity, these three virtues are 
illustrated in this chapter in Elijah’s life. 


NOTE, 


The Rev. H. C. Fish, D. D., writes to the ** Sunday- 
School Times’’ of the mountains where Elijah hid: 
“The average elevation of the Gilead range is about 
2500 feet. The mountains, however, appear much 
bigher, owing to the depression of the Jordan Valley 
of about a thousand feet. On the extreme north and 
south there are no trees; and even in the center, where 
there is herbage, the prickly oak and terebiuth are not 
seen, except on a near approach. Then you come upon 
rich table-lands on what appeared naked and bleak 
summits, and the eye is greeted with scenery which is 
picturesque, and sometimes even graad.”’ 


* The sense of his loneliness is illustrated by 1 Kings xviil., 
22; xix., 10, 14. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

This book is the latest literary result of that 
daring attempt at lunacy which its author made 
several years ago in his capacity of journalist. 
The excitement created by Mr. Chambers’s reve- 
lations made at that time through the columns of 
' tbe ** Tribune” will not soon be forgotten by read- 
ers, lawyers or legislators, and least of all by the 
average mad-house physician. Great regret has 
since been manifested that these papers did not 
find more permanent form than that of the daily 
newspaper; the present publication, therefore, 
which is throughout a rewritten statement, will 
be sure of a bearty reception, and almost as sure 
of the hearty abuse which such stories always 
bring upon the relator. The book is, as a story 
alone, as interesting as a novel, and even a hard- 
ened novel reader can not peruse its pages without 
being led from the story to the subject, and be 
brought to realize the heart-sickening fact that 
humanity’s abuse of the weak does not cease even 
in institutions nominally devoted to the protec- 
tion of the most unfortunate of unfortunates. 

Until the reader realizes that all which hap- 
pened to the author might have been brought 
about concerning any sane person by a little sim- 
ple plotting, the story of Mr. Chambers'’s commit- 
ment seems very funny. He shammed mental 
aberration, it is true, and doubtless did it in an 
artistic manner, but he must have been depressed 
by the discovery that by far less effort he could 
have attained the same eud. The physician called 
as his first attendant acted upon the mere sugges- 
tion of the pretended lunatic’s friends and the 
statements of an ignorant nurse; the expert in 
lunacy felt the patient's pulse, looked at his 
tongue, accepted the opinions of the nurse and 
physician, and pronounced him insane. Then 
these two professional worthies, both honestly 
believing in their own statements, swore, before a 
justice, to the insanity of the patient; the justice 
gave the case merely such attention as the writing 
of his signature compelled, and the legal forms of 
commitment toa mad-house were complete. And 
all this took place in the metropolis of the United 
States, not five yearsago! Well may the author 
wonder whether the same farce has not been in- 
tentionally played hundreds and thousands of 
times, and for dark purposes, when the playing is 
so easy and the sole critic is the butt of the piece. 

Once inside the walls of the Baldric Asyluam— 
an institution whose real name is known to all 
New Yorkers as that of a private institution of 
once bigh repute—the author dropped his assumed 
character and devoted himself to observation, but 
‘none of the skilled and attentive physicians of 
the house saw enough of him to notice the differ- 
ence—a fact which of itself is more than suggest- 
ive, particularly as the patient, quiet and harmless, 
was in the maniac ward of the asylum. Any 
resumé of what the author saw and heard during 
his fortnight’s stay in this ward would be unfair 
to the terse, nervous, ever-suggestive narrative 
given in the book. Carelessness, filth, inatten- 
tion, brutality, and deceit are constantly suggest- 
ed, yet associated with these revelations are 
sketches of mad life that display wonderful powers 
of observation and of insight into human nature. 
A single sketch of a game.of cards between the 
amateur and three actual lunatics introduces the 
reader to the world of madmen with a com- 
pleteness that leaves nothing te be desired, 
and the book contains other sketches of equal 
truthfulness and dramatic force. 

The history of the amateur’s release is not the 
least of the startling features of the book. Just 
before his discharge—his total confinement lasting 
but fourteen days—the physicians of the asylum 
declared that he could not be removed with safety 
within three months, and that in case of earlier 
removal a relapse was inevitable. When a writ of 
habeas corpus summoned the amateur lunatic into 
court, the physicians fought it with every means 
in their power, and yet admitted that the patient 
was entirely sane! The denouement in court is 
too good a scene to be spoiled by any attempt at 
reproduction ; but we will not do the author any 
injustice by copying the following pregnant sen- 
tence: ** Within thirty-six hours of the final scene 
in court, twelve out of the one hundred and eighty- 
Jive patients were discharged as cured /” 

The most dreadful of the reflections inspired by 
this book is that carelessness, not to say incompe- 


1 A Mad World and its Inhabitants. By Julius Chambers. 


| D. Appleton & Co., New York : $1.50. 
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tency, is at the bottom of mad-house abuses. 
From the beginning to the end of the amateur 
madman’s experience he encountered no absolute 
viciousness, except in the case of hospital nurses, 
who by some strange fatality are nearly every- 
where walking epitomes of cruelty. The physi- 
cians of the institution seem to have been at 
heart honest, capable after a fashion, and well- 
meaning. The physicians who procured the com- 
mitment had no evil intention, neither had the 
justice who granted the document of committal. 
Yet the book shows that even in insane retreats 
of the highest repute there is absolutely no exter- 
nal check upon the actions of either medical 
attendants or nurses, and that consequently hu- 
man nature is trusted to an extent which does 
not prevail even about small matters in the sane 
world. Great confidence is usually expressed in 
the supervising discretion of boards of directors 
and trustees, but Mr. Chambers’s account of a 
single visit of inspection will crush the hopes of 
whoever looks to this source for the safety of their 
friends or the great body of the insane. 

One terrible suggestion offered by this book is 
inevitable ; it is that while asylums are managed 
as the ‘*‘ Baldric” was at the time of the author's 
incarceration, there is not only little hope of the 
recovery of the insane, but an actual certainty 
that sane persons wrongfully confined will speed- 
ily lose their senses under the influence of the 
shattered minds about them, and the general 
abasement of self-respect which their surround- 
ings cannot help effecting. 

It is not strange that Mr. Chambers’s original 
revelations had the*effect of modifying legislation 
in New York. To-day it would require more than 
a combination of low villains and blunderers to 
put a sane person intoa lunaticasylum. In some 
other States there have been taken some leisurely 
legislative steps toward the abatement of mad- 
house abuses, but secrecy, the worst foe to re- 
form, is still nearly as powerful as ever against 
the weak and in favor of the lazy, incompetent, 
brutal and vicious. 

This book demands the careful attention of hu- 
manitarians and legislators everywhere. Should 
any doubt exist as to the author's statements, a 
careful scrutiny of the faces of the nurses in asy- 
lums will speedily disabuse it. The subject in all 
its bearings should be agitated until secrecy in 
the treatment of lunatics becomes, if not legally a 
crime, at least a misdemeanor which shall be pun- 
ished by a complete withdrawal of publie confi- 
dence from those who practice it. To keep the 
public mind awake on this subject nothing can 
be so efficacious as Mr. Chambers’s book. 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY: 

To cover the whole course of philosophy, from 
the earliest times to the present, in one volume of 
moderate size, with any degree of utility at all, 
would seem a simple impossibility, but the reader 
of this unambitious work may get quite a fair idea 
of the different teachers and schools of philoso- 
phy, with their differences and mutual relations : 
not a complete view, indeed ; quite likely one not 
always nor altogether trustworthy in minor par- 
ticulars, but yet one well fitted to arouse an 
interest in the most fascinating history of human 
thought. 

The author has very successfully avoided on the 
one hand the dry arrangement of a text-book and 
the mere easy narrative. His work is very read- 
able, and is at the same time useful for study and 
reference. It is indeed better adapted, we should 
say, for reading than for use as a text-book, and 
also for reading by those in the early part of their 
studies, or who, without intending a systematic 
study of philosophy, are interested to know the 
course buman thought has taken. 

The biographical form which the author has 
adopted makes his work particularly attractive to 
such inquirers, besides being intrinsically the best 
form for them, if not for all. 

The style bears marks of haste, and the editor 
is inexcusable for not removing some expressions 
and sentences which are unworthy a serious stu- 
dent, even as side-jottings, and which we should 
be loth to think the author would have retained 
in a work intended for the press. Errors are to 
be expected in a book of this character, but some 
might have been easily corrected. When the au- 
thor comes to treat of Realism and Nominalism 
he fails to give a sufficient definition of the terms 
and the controversy. A reader not previously ac- 
quainted with that celebrated controversy would 


1 4A History of Philosophy, Ancient and Modern. By Joseph 
Haven, D.D., LL.D., late Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, Amherst College. New York: Sheldon & Com- 


pany. 


hardly get a clear understanding of it from Prof. 
Haven’s account. Nor would he get hold of An- 
selm’s famous argument for the existence of a 
God. Nor would he understand the difference in 
the author’s mind between the ** Father” and the 
‘*Founder” of Modern Philosophy, which two 
terms are applied to two different persons within 
the compass of a few pages without any explana- 
tion. On the whole we hope that the statement 
in the introductory note that the “ revision for 
publication” of this book was the author’s last 
work, is not to be strictly taken. 1t doesnot allay 
the suspicions as to thoroughness and accuracy 
which the style naturally arouses. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

‘* Shifting for Himself” is one of the best, if not 
the very best, of Horatio Alger’s books, though 
the title is somewhat at variance with the devel- 
opment of the story. The book teaches that 
humanity, as well as heaven, helps those who help 
themselves ; such help, though not so ennobling 
as self-help, is excusable as a thing hoped for if it 
will stimulate boys to cultivate babits of honesty, 
industry and cheerfulness. This is a good book 
»for the Sunday-school library. (Loring, Boston. 
$1.25.) 

Grillparzer’s ‘‘Sappho” is interesting not only 
as a well-written drama of the best German school, 
and of considerable poetical merit, but also as 
embodying a life-like and well-finished picture of 
the character for which it is named, and, rela- 
tively, of a type of womanhood which is not gen- 
erally handled with the delicacy of which it is not 
undeserving. Miss Frothingham has accom- 
plished her duty as translator so well as to stimu- 
late the hope for a well-selected series of transla- 
tions from German writers of similar note and 
interest. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


‘*‘German Home-Life” is excellent as an anti- 
dote to Julian Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies, 
although the two writers agree in the main upon 
such phases of German life as they both touch 
upon. The greater value of the newer book 
comes partly from the fact that its author isa 
lady and is interested in the interior as well as the 
exterior of the German home, and partly because 
she relates instead of speculates. The book is, 
we believe, the only one which is literally true to 
its subject, and it therefore merits the wide circu- 
lation to which it is entitled even by the pleasant- 
ness of the narrative. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 

Prof. Yonge’s ‘*‘ Life of Marie Antoinette” is a 
book of far greater merit than the generality of 
biographies of this unhappy queen. New infor- 
mation can hardly be expected of any writer on 
the period of French history in which Marie 
Antoinette appeared, but from the material al- 
ready made public the author has compiled a 
jucicious, impassionate and accurate sketch of a 
character and a time over which many more pre- 
tentious historians have lost their heads. The ill- 
fated queen is not to Prof. Yonge the angel which 
she has appeared to be to most writers of aris- 
tocratic proclivities, but for this very reason his 
story is more interesting than the highly-wroughj 
romances which have been published under the 
guise of history. We quote a portion of the 
author’s summary, from which may be inferred 
the course of the work so far as it relates directly 
to the queen; of the correlative matter we can say 
that it is scholarly in arrangement and extremely 
interesting : 

“If ber judgment occasionally erred it was in cases where 
alternatives of evil were alone offered to her choice, and in 
which it is even now scarcely possible to decide what course 
would have been wiser or safer than that which she adopted. 
And when at last the long conflict was terminated by the 
complete victory of her combined enemies,—when she, with 
her busband and her children, was bereft not only of power, 
but even of freedom, and was a prisoner in the hands of 
those whose unalterable object was her destruction,—she 
bore ber accumulated miseries with « serene resignation, an 
intrepid fortitude,a true heroism of soul, of which the his- 
tory of the world does not afford a brighter example.” 
(Harpers, N. Y, $2.00 

‘*Madcap Violet” can hardly be judged by com- 
parison with Mr. William Black’s other books, 
for it differs from all of them in style and motive. 
We believe, however, that the author’s admirers 
will all regret the change, for while the attempt 
made in the new story is in one sense a laudable 
one, the results are neither pleasing nor benefi- 
cial. Mr. Black seems to have been infected with 
that bane of litterateurs, the passion for high art ; 
and this mishap is attended by anotherand worse 
one, in the shape of the erroneous idea that the 
passions of unbalanced natures are the noblest 
objects for artistic contemplation. Violet is first 


@ Gee 


presented, not exactly as an ungovernable luna- 


tic, but as a person so slightly removed from men- 
tal irresponsibility as to need more the attention 
of a strict parent than an admiring novelist. 
That she should have blundered in love and in 
every other affair was to be expected, and the at- 
tempt to make an interesting character study out 
of such a person could only be carried to success 
by an alienist physician. Provoking as it may 
seem to a certain class of romancers—a class in 
which Mr. Black is not to be placed—there is 
practically no ‘‘development” possible to such 
characters, and to record ecceatric acts, no matter 
how amusing or impressive, is dangerous to an 
author's real ability in the direction of character- 
study. It is to be hoped that Mr. Black will 
either return to the style which has charmed so 
many thousands of readers, or exhibit greater 
care in the selection of personages with whom to 
form logical combinations and outgrowths of 
character. (Harpers, N. Y. $1.50.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 


Among the new literary features of the “* Port- 
folio” for 1877 will be a series of papers on German Art 
by Beavington Atkinson, and some articles on Modern 
Sculpture by Comyns Carr. 


“The Barton Experiment,” published only a 
mouth ago, has sold nearly twenty thousand copies—a 
pretty clear indication that temperauce is not such an 
uninteresting subject as it is currently supposed to be. 


With the new year our esteemed contemporary, 
“The Alliance,”’ makes some changes of appearance, 
and strengthens its force of contributors by securing 
the services of Washington Gladden and Arthur 
Swazey. Success to it. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. are about to republish a 
work entitled * The Constitutions of the several States 
of the Union and of the United States,” and present- 
ing a comparative view of these documents as they 
existed before the late civil war bad wrought any 
changes in them. 


Lippincott & Co. intend to follow the example 
of most of tbeir brethren in the trade, and start a 
series of novels. It will be called the “ Star Series,” 
and published at a dollara volume. The initial book 
of the series is by Hawley Smart, and entitled “ Court- 
ship in 1720 and 1860."" It will be published at once. 


Prof. Faweett, the distinguished English free- 
trade advocate, is writing a book entitled “ Protection 
and Free Trade,” in which he will review the argu- 
ments of American protectionists. Such a book is 
needed iu this country, where local influence generally 
gives unnatural color to all phases of arguments on 
this topic. 


Bound in a handsome volume comprising the 
fifty-two numbers of a year, “The Illustrated Christian 
Weekly” makes a brave show. Its illustrations are 
about a hundred and fifty in number, highly credita- 
ble to the taste and enterprise of its managers, and in 
the variety and excellence of its literary matter it 
fully maintains the standard of former years. 


Mr. James T. Fields, who needs no introduction 
to the public, bas been for many years preparinug two 
large works soon to be published: “A Family Library 
of Enoglish Poetry, from Chaucer to Tennyson,” and 
“A Family Library of English Prose, from Roger 
Ascham to Jobu Ruskin.’’ The abundance of excel- 
lent collections of verse will cause the first of these 
books to be received with considerable close criticism, 
but the second, even if by a compiler far inferior to 
Mr. Field in ability, would be welcomed on its title 
alone. 

Ruskin’s letter to girls will not increase his pop- 
ularity among the class of damsels who most affect his 
ideas, but it is nevertheless more worthy of their con- 
sideration than all else be has written. He urges them 
to cultivate a Christian spirit and a cheerful disposi- 
tion ; to dress in bright colors (if becoming), though in 
plain material; to avoid preaching to the poor, the 
chances being that they are infinitely better Christians 
than their young-lady patrons; and in particular to 
go about the Lord’s work quietly, not girding them- 
selves up too ostentatiously for what may prove to 
be a comparatively fruitless mission. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
will he acknowledged in ita earliest aubeae- 
mptly adris- 
ng memo- 
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ent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by prom 

tng ws us of any omtasion in this respect. Accompan 
nda of prices are desirable in all cases.| 


and Titles. 


ur, T. 5.." The Wife's Ring 
N at. Temp. Pub. Soc. $1 25 
Braden, Prest. Clark,“ The Problem of Propieme. 
hase & Hall, Cin. 


Dodge, Lt.-Col. The Plains of the West. 


tnams. 4W 
Faweett, W. L., “ Gold and Debt . Griggs Co. 175 
Kimball, James William, “ to Jesus.” 
Am. Tract Soc. 1/0) 
Lyman, Maria B.,“ The Snow Family.”.. ....... Am. Tract Soc. 1 Ww 
Martin, Theodore, ~ Live of the Consort.” Vol. 

Appletons. 

LL.D., “ Hours of on Sacred 
Roberts. Ww 

Raymond. “Geo. ‘Colony Ba! lads. urd & Houghton. 

Spencer, Wm. Geo.. Inventional . . Appletons. 

“As You Like lc.” (« ‘larendon Series.) 

Tegetmeier. W. B., Househvid and Cookery.” 

Macmillian. W 


We have also reveived current pumbers of the following publi- 
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Sunday Catholic Review, Godey's Lady's Book, Na- 
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Correspondence. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE. 


In your editorial on the 27th December you say, 
(2) or it (Congress) may adopt the contrary principle 
that it has the right to investigate and throw out the 
votes of a State in a clear case of fraud. This would 
open a wide field for debate, to which there is no limit 
in the Senate; the question could hardly be settled 
before the 4th of March. After that, if Mr. Hayes 
was not declared elected, the election would be 
thrown into the new House,” ete. 

Certainly not. 

The House of Representatives—under certa:n con- 
tingencies—hbas the designation and election of the 
President, voting by States, but by the TWELFTH 
AMENDMENT it is provided: *“*And if the House of 
Representatives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the Presi- 
dent.” 

The second section of the TWELFTH AMENDMENT 
provides: “ And if no person have a majority of 
electoral votes for Vice President, then from the two 
bighest numbers on the list the ‘Sepvate shall choose 
the Vice President,”’ so that you'll perceive the power 
of the House of Representatives ceases ip such a case 
on the 4th of March, 1877. To the Senate there is no 


‘such constitutional disability on the 4th of March. 


Your article (2) does (as it seems to me in a different 
connection) say that according to “the spirit of the 
Constitution . . . . the Senate would elect a Vice 
President, and be would become President Ex-officio.” 
Am I not correct that it is the letter as well as the 
spirit of the constitution that gives the election of 
Vice Presideut (who will be Exz-officio President in 
the case referred to) to the Senate? 

The Constitution provides for a failure to elect 
by the people. In that case the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall try an election. If it fails to 
elect on or before 4th March then the Vice- 
President becomes President. But it makes 
no provision whatever for a failure to count 
the electoral vote. That is a contingency the 
framers of the Constitution never contem- 
plated. That instrument provides that ‘‘ when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them” they must exercise it before 4th March; 
but if Congress debates the legal questions in- 
volved in counting the electoral vote till after 
ith March, that right will not have devolved 
upon them. It does not devolve until it is official- 
ly ascertained that there is no vote by the people. 
A contingency will then arise for which the Con- 
stitution has made no provision whatever, and it 
will be a difficult question to determine whether, 
in such a case, that is when the failure to elect by 
the people is not officially ascertained till after 
the 4th March, the right to elect devolves on the 
new House, or the presidential mantle falls on 
the Vice-President, or a vacancy has occurred 
that calls for a new election under the act of 1792. 
For the Senate cannot elect a Vice-President till 
Congress has reached the conclusion that no Vice- 
President has been elected by the Colleges. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

“In your issue of Dec. 27th, 1876, you condemn Presi- 
dent Seelye’s plan for the reform of Indian affairs. 
You say it will bardly commend itself to the judg- 
ment of practical men. I do not know what you 
would calla * practical man.’ But I do know that all 
honest God-fearmg men would be glad to see the 
Indian affairs rescued from the hands of political 
rings.” 

That is true; there is an absolute unanimity 
upon that point, and there ought to be. Presi- 
dent Seelye’s plan, as reported, is to create a self- 
perpetuating commission, necessarily composed, 
in the first instance, of appointees of the govern- 
ment, and to intrust all Indian affairs to their 
hands. We have the utmost confidence in Mr. 
Seelve’s wisdom; and no man has more at heart 
than he the interest of the Indians; but in our 
judgment this would convert a ring of wood into 
one of steel that could never be broken. We beg 
our correspondent to read the close of the para- 
graph he criticises, which we here reproduce: 
‘* The best plan of all is to get rid of Indian affairs 
as fast as possible by doing away with reservations 
and annuities, and treating the red man just as 
we treat the black man, the coffee-colored man, 
the white man, and other hued men.” When we 
have got rid of annuities there will be no more 
ring, for there will be nothing to steal. But so 
long as the carcass remains, the vultures will 
gather together. 


THE DAYS OF CREATION. 

Two correspondents below give two radically 
different yet not radically inconsistent interpre- 
tations of the word ‘‘day” in the first chapter 
of Genesis. Still another interpretation of this 
chapter, bearing directly on the interpretation of 
the word ‘‘day,” from the pen of Mr. C. B. War- 
ing, is on our files for an early publication. 
Here it must suffice to say that we agree with both 
the writers below; first that ‘‘day” does not 
necessarily mean a period of twenty-four hours, 
clearly not in verses 5, 8 and 13, where it occurs 
before the sun makes its appearance; second, that 
all that the Bible claims for itself and therefore 
all that it is wise to claim for it, is that it is in- 
spired in respect to moral and religious truth. 
The views of neither of these writers are inconsis- 
tent with our view that Moses’s account of crea- 
tion was intended asa poem or hymn of praise 
rather than as a scientific cosmogony. 


Messrs. Editors: In consequence of your peculiar 
reply to Mr. Cobbin No. 26 of the Christian Union, I am 
induced to place my belief on record on that subject, 
as a protest against both your view and the interpreta- 
tion that the six days of the creation mean six in- 
definite periods of time. I bola that the writer of the 
book of Gevesis meant by “day” our patural day of 
twenty-four hours, and that it was so understood by 
him and ever since his time. The day was measured 
by the “evening and the morning” aud by the 
“greater light to rule the day and the lesser light to 
rule the night.’”” The Sabbath day and its institution 
also determnines its length. If the six days are in- 
definite periods of time, then the Sabbath day must be 
the same. 

There is another solution of this vexed problem 
which I consider more rational and philosophical. It 
is the theory as it was stated by Dr. Dawson in his 
lectures and as it is also stated in Smitb's Bible Dic- 
tionary under the article Genesis.” The latterspeaks 
as follows, viz.; **1t is certain that the author of the 
tirst chapter of Genesis knew nothing of geology or 
astronomy. It is certain that he made use of phrase- 
ology concerning physical facts in accordance with 
the limited range of information he possessed. It is 
also certain that the Bible was never intended to re- 
veal to us knowledge of which our own faculties, 
rightly used, cuuld put us in possession: and we have 
no business, therefore, to expect anything but popular 
language in the description of pbysical phenomena.” 
The Mosaic account of the creation read in the light of 
this theory will be simple and natural and easily 
understood. The writer was undoubtedly divinely in- 
fluenced to write it as it seemed to him, but not 
inspired in the sense of being made philosophically 
correct, 

If then we modify our view of the dogma of plenary 
inspiration and confine it chiefly, if pot entirely. to 
moral and spiritual truths which mankind could not 
discover, and not at all to physical facts which were 
discoverable as fast and as far as the necessity, curiosity 
or avarice of mankind dictated, we shall have a 
rational solution of the most difficult problem of our 
age. A LAYMAN. 

ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 1st, 1877. 


In your issue of Dec. 27, H. P. Cobb writes: “ When 
Moses said ‘day’ he did not mean ‘ geological period,’ 
and votbing but an unmerciful torture of the language 
can make it meav apytbivg more or less than twenty- 
four hours.’’ It is delightful to find one who is so sure 
about those puzzling days of creation. To me the 
length of the creative days does not seem quite so cer- 
tain. In the cosmogonies of Genesis, the word day is 
used in at least five different senses, and in different 
senses throughout the Old Testament. A little dic- 
tionary study would not hurt H. P.C. Under “day,” 
in Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, we select the following 
uses of the word: “Spoken of the natural day, from 
rising to setting sun, contrast with night, Gen. i., 14, 
16, vii., 4, 12, viii., 22, 31, 39. Also of the civil day, or 
twenty-four bours, which includes the night, Gen. vii., 
24.1.,3. Also, Job iii.,6. Put for the light of day day- 
light; Gen. i., 5, Zech. xiv.,7. Also for a day’s jour- 
ney, Deut. i.,2. Spoken of one’s birthday, Job iii., 1. 
Day of calamity. Job xviii., 20. In general, for time, 
like Latin dies, Judg. xviii. 3, Is. xlviii.,7,Job xv., 32, 
xxx., 2. At this time, now, Deut. i., 39,1 Sam. xii., 
17, 2 Kings vi., 26, that day, at that time, then, 1 Sam. 
i..4. Witbin a generation, or sufficient time appointed to 
one; Gen. xxix., 21; often, ¢.g., time of life, age, Gen. 
xxiv., 1, Josb. xiii., 1. A man’s days, life, Job x., 5. 
Days denoting a year, 1 Sam. xxvii., 7, Lev. xxv., 29, 1 
Sam. ii., 19, Ex. xiii, 10."". The text of the first chapter 
of Genesis makes it impossible for anyone to say ex- 
actly what day means in every place, vide verse y. 
Augustine said of these days: ** Quid volunt dies trans- 
acti sine luminparubus? An ista dierum enumeratis ad 
distinctionem valet inter illam naturam quae pop 
facta est, et eas quae factae sunt, ut mane nomiuaren- 
tur propeter speciem, vespera vero propeter privatio- 
nem!'"* He was puzzled before geology was given 
birth. C. W. Morrow. 


* What mean these “days passed without lights"’? Does 
that enumeration of days apply to the distinction between 
that nature which was not made and those which were made, 
so thatthey were named “‘in the worning”’ on account of the 
apyearance (of light), but “in the evéning” on account of the 
absence (of lighf)? 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 

On page 6 of Christian Union of 3d inst., beading, 
“How to study the Bible,” in the paragraph at foot of 
the column beginning, * Let me illustrate,’’ the study 
of the Book of Job is alluded to, and contrary to the 
views I have ever entertained, I learned therefrom 
that Job had no kvowledge of God further that what 
an earnest seeker after spiritual truth can arrive at by 
the proper use of his faculties as naturally endowed ; 
by observation of God’s works in nature, etc., and re- 
flection and praying as best he kuows bow to the 
unknown power, Creator of all that is visible or 
invisible. 

Now, I entertained the idea that Job had been 
specially favored in some way by divine election or 
otherwise, and was spiritually enlightened sd as to 
know that his God was a God of divine love, far sur- 
passing any conception of any mortal’s mind as to 
goodness and mercy, etc. Job, as I am impressed, 
never doubted the goodness of God, nor his justice, 
though so afflicted that his mind was perplexed to the 
extreme, probably, of his capacity and power to bear 
up under his mortifications, and the sufferings physi- 
cally that he endured, which seem to bave been to the 
very extent of his powers to endure; yet he always 
maintained the justice, gooduess, wisdom, etc., of 
God, even though he (Job) as a mortal could not com- 
prehend the signification or purpose of the great afflic- 
tion he underwent. To me it seems that one having 
only the ligbt to be derived from nature could not 
maintain, and continue in the utter darkness expressed 
by Job to upbold, the righteousness of such dealings of 
God with him, unless besides the light of nature he 
was eitber miraculously preserved by God or received 
the special ministration of some angel of light to 
strengbhthen and uphold him. J. W. 


(1) Devout pagans have believed in the good- 
ness of God. The evidences .of that goodness 
they have found not only in the testimony of 
nature and life, but in the witness of God in their 
own hearts. The proof of this assertion is to be 
found in the writings of Buddha and some of his 
disciples, of Socrates, of Plutarch, ete. (2) Our 
correspondent tacitly assumes that a ‘‘ devout 
pagan” could not have sustaining grace and in- 
terior illumination, that, in other words, the 
work of the Divine Spirit is confined to those 
that have received the written Word. This is a 
common view; but it neither agrees with Script- 
ure nor with history. God’s grace is as wide as 
human want. See Matt. viii, 11; Acts x., 35; 
Rey. ii., 10, 14, 15. (3) The book of Job is con- 
fessedly enigmatical. In the article referred to 
the writer used it to i//ustrate a truth; it was no 
part of his purpose to argue or defend the cor- 
rectness of his interpretation. (4) Dr. Pond, of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, has in preparation 
an article on the book and character of Job, 
which will serve as a compliance with our corre- 
spondent’s request; his view of Job does not alto- 
gether agree with Mr. Abbott’s; how widely it 
differs therefrom we do not know. 


AN ENDORSEMENT.—The N. Y. ‘ Tribune,” 
while decidedly a Republican paper, bas not been 
partisan. It has notably endeavored to give its 
readers the truth, both as to the facts and the 
law, in the present political imbroglio. We are 
therefore especially glad to find in its deservedly 
influential columns an endorsement of the position 
taken in the Christian Union ever since the pres- 
ent election question arose. 


* Asa matter of fact, we have all through this discussion 
strayed away more or less from first principles and lost sight 
of the main point in the argument in disputes over matters 
of subordinate or merely collateral importance. The first 
fact to be considered, and the one that must not be lost sight 
of, is that the States and not the People elect the President. 
It is waste of words to talk now about the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of this feature of the Government. The State pro- 
vides for the casting of its own vote in its own way, subject 
to scarcely any limitation of its authority over the proceed- 
ing by the General Government. The Fed: ral Government 
in the matter of the Presidential election simply invites the 
constituted authorities of the State to cast the number of 
electoral votes to which it is entitled for the candidate of its 
preference. It leaves with the State the responsibilty of 
seeing to it that the honest vote of the State is cast. 


Those of our readers who have followed with 
any care the course of the Christian Union will 
recollect that on the week after the election—N ov. 
15th—in an article on ‘the legal aspects of the 
case” we stated this principle, and to it we have 
adhered ever since, When it has promised ,to 
enure to the benefit of the Democratic party some 
of our Republican readers have thought that we 
had gone over to the Democrats, and when it prom- 
ised to enure to the benefit of the Republicans 
our Democratic readers have thought us to be 
partisan and Republican; but we have never 
“strayed away” from the simple principle that 
the electoral colleges, not Congress, elect the 
President, and that the only remedy for either 
fraud or intimidation under our present constitu- 
tion is to be found in the individual State, not in 
any app?al to Congress. 
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toms which always precede a disease, many a 
heavy physician's bill and great suffering CENT. 


New YorkK, JANUARY 17, 1877. 


HOW TO SECURE GOOD BOOKS 
WITH LITTLE EPFORT, 


To a subscriber who will send in 
one new name at the same time with 
his own renewal and six dollars, we 
will send, postage prepaid, any one of 


the following works: 
rice 
Lecrure Room TALKS (with Portrait). ..$1 75 
YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series, 1 3 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin 

1 530 
OVERTURE OF ANGBIGA.... 1B 


ABBOTT ON AcTs (Rev. Lyman Abbott)... 1 


To a subscriber who sends two new 
subscribers WITH HIS RENEWAL and 
$9 00 we will send, postage paid : 


NORWOOD; or, Life in New 
giand.. .. $2 00 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING . - 20 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG Hovss- 
KEEPERS (Mrs. Beecher) .............. 2 00 
SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only.. 2 @ 
To anyone sending four subscrib. 
ers and $12.00 we will mail 
Retail 
Price. 
First Vol. Lire OF CHRIST, octavo....... $3 
Or for six subscribers, and $18.00, 
First Vol. Lire or Curtst, Imperial! Edi- 


If asubscriber has sie renewed, 
the offer holds good if he will send 
the additional name or names, at $3 
each, if he will call our attention to 
the fact. 

**Abbott on Acts” is the same edi- 
tion published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
is handsomely illustrated, and bound 
in stiff paper covers. The other vol- 
umes are published by J. B. Ford & 
Co., and are handsomely bound in 
cloth. Thisis a rare opportunity to 
secure, with very little effort, choice 
and valuable books. 

HoRATIO KING 
Publisher. 


AN elderly lady once said to Douglas Jer- 
rold: “I cannot imagine what makes my 
hair turn gray. I sometimes fancy it must 
be the essence of rosemary with which my 
maid isin the habitof brushing my hair.” “I 
should be rather afraid, madame,"’ replied the 
witty dramatist, “that it must be the essence 
of time.’ 


RECEIPTS. 


We have sent a bill to cach one 
whose subscription has expired. 
Accompanying it was a special 
offer to those who sent new sub- 
scribers. The offer holds good 
until further notice, whether the 
present subscriber has sent in his 
renewal or not, 

We do not send receipts unless 
the request is accompanied by a 
stamp. It would subject us to a 
very large and unnecessary ex- 
pense. The change of date on the 
yellow label on the paper is a suf- 
ficient receipt. If the label is not 
changed within two weeks, send 
us a postal card and we will in- 
vestigate. 

If any subscriber has not re- 
ceived the special offer, let him 
write us and we will send it, 
Every friend of the Christian 
Union can, with little effort, aid 
in increasing our list, and receive 
full remuneration for it. 


LOST PAPERS, 


COMPLAINTS from the West of non- 
receipt of papers indicate that a part 
of the Christian Union mail was de- 
stroyed in the Ashtabula disaster. 
Subseribers who at any time fail to 
receive their papers will confer a fa- 
vor by notifying us promptly, that 
we may send the missing number and 
investigate th> cause of the failure. 


would be avoided. A singlé dose of Dr. 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills would bave more 
effect in the early stages of liver complaint, 
bilious fever, and other diseases produced by 
a disordered condition of the stomach, than 
by a week's attendance of a regular physi- 
cian. These pills are so gentile and harmless 
in their action that they are becoming the 
sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character men- 
tioned above. For sale by all druggists. 


A PEACOCK'’S feathers may not point a mor- 
al, but they certainly adorn a tail. 


For Ceylon, 


Mason & Hamlin, 25 Union Square, have just 
completed an organ for use in Ceylon, which 
in consequence of the dampness of the climate 
and the encroachments of insects, is con- 
structed wholly without glue. Every joint is 
fastened by brass or iron braces, and even 
the ivory of the keys is screwed to the wood- 
work by brass screws neatly smoothed to a 
level with the ivory. Ceylon is somewhat 
distant, but the organs of this house are sent 
to points more remote and wherever civiliza- 
tion has established a foothold. 


TRI'TH sometimes tastes like medicine, re 
that is an evidence that we are ill. 


A Gift. 


J.u. Patren & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the Christian 
Union, who will send them their address and 
3 cent stamp for postage, a sample package of 
TRANSFER PICTURE, with book of instructions 
These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, 
and are easily transferred to any object so as 
to imitate the most beautiful painting. 


“A.D. F.” You are wrong. An apiary is 
not a place for keeping monkeys. 


The * Light-Running” Domestic, 


BROOKLYN, Nov. 23, 1876- 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 


satisfactory manner. 
Mus. H. W. BEECHER. 


A PRINTER invariably gets out of,sorts when 
atthe bottom of bis case. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons tor going to Drs. Strong's Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, etc., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


Wuy can not two bishops row in the same 
boat Because are in different sees. 


G. G. Rockwood, artist-photographer, 
No. 17 Union Square, who lost several valua- 
ble negatives of Mr. Beecher by the late fire, 
has just secured several new and admirable 
photographs which are life-like in expression 
and artistic in execution. 


WHEN does water resemble a gymnast? 
When it makes a spring. 


Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. RK. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 


tYunG man, do yure best, and leave it to 
others to beat it if they kan.—[{Josh Billings. 


HELP for the weak, nervous, apd debilitated: 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, al! 
about them,and howto distinguish the genuine 
from the wre Book. with full particulars, 
mailed 7,2 dress PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., 782 Vine Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wolding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Addreas 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUffice, 


Two heads are better than one— especially 
from a hatter’s point of view. 


For Coughs, Colds, and Throat Disor- 
ders, use“ Brown's Bronchial Troches,”” having 
proved their efficacy by a test of many years. 


Weak Lungs are strengthened, and 
Pleurisy Pains promptly relieved, by Dr. 
Jayne's Expectorant. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


Books at eur price. 
“‘Beactitul American Gitt 


evukas at your price 
2.502 Gerceous Juvenile 


s at any price. 
6 


ata e 
eggat Bros...) Beekman 8t.. ¥. 


Music Books for Schools, 


ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. er “dor. 


is already a“ proved and prised” book a mul- 
titude of schools. and has songs in 2, Sand 4 parts, 
4 EMERSON & TILDEN. 

a good are the older Heur ef Singing. 
($l) EMERSON & TILDEN. Cheice on, (#1) 
for 3 Female Voices, b Ww. Ss. TILDEN, and 
Deem’s Solfeggi,( 75 cts.) which has exercises 
in Italian style. 


THE ENCOR (75 ets.. or 87.50 per doz. so 
* successful asa Singing School 
is aleo @ practically good class book for 

High Schools. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 
of “ Golden Robin”), is filled with genial, pleas- 
ing songs for common schools. 


American Schoo! Music Readers. Book I (95 
cts.). Book If (50 ets.), Book I1] (50 ets.). are well- 
made Graded pote readers, by Emerson & Tilden. 


As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as 
now enter so gracefully into seaool life, we com- 
mend three books of uncommon beauty, our Sab- 
bath School Song Books, ife, (% Ge. ) 
Shining Kiver, (55 cts.) Geed News, (4) cts.) 


‘| Either book maitied, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Diteson & Ce,, Broadway, New York. 


J. Ditson & Co., Successors to Lee & Walk- 
er. Phila. 


SONG HERALD! 
SONG HERALD! 


Newest and best for Singing Schools, ete. By 
H. R. Paimer, author of Song ing. Price 
per dozen; 76 cents each by wai) 


GOSPEL HYMNS Zn." sna 
SACR ED SONGS! by these cel- 
Words only, $5 per henéred: cepts each mail. 


PALMER'S 

‘overs e® whole 

THEORY OF MUSIC! a. Severs 
cloth, price $1.00 by mail. 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retail) 
price. Pubished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI O. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 
No. 2. 


By P. P. BLISS AND IRA D. SANKEY, 
WILL BE 


READY JAN. 9, 1877. 


Gespel Hymna, Ne. 2, will be first used by 


Messrs. MOODY and SANKEY 
at the SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
held by them in Boston. 


Cospel Hymns, No. 2, 


contains alarge amount of new material especially 
repared and adapted for seasona of religious in 
erest. itis expected that it will be founda worthy 

compeer to GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 

80NG8,” which has been so universally adupted. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 as 100; 35 
cents each by ma 


Words only, $5 ocr 6 cents 
m 


CHURCH & CO., 


66 Weet 4th 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Oth 


The International Review. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW begins ite 
ew volume with the followiog contents: 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF OLYMPIA IN THE 
MUSEUM AT BERLIN presents an account of 
the results of the first great effort of the German 
Empire tn the investigation of the dumain of clas- 
sical antiquity. This article is by the German 
scholar and arch@ologiset, ERNST CURTII’S. 

ll. TH® PARIS SALON OF 1876 Is Dy CHARLES 
GINDRIEZ of Paris, and deecribes the paint'ngs on 
exhibition at the Paris omen as well as the present 
condition of French 

ll. PROF. HUXLEY IN NEW 
subject of areview by J. W. Daw sou. LL.D 
Principal of MeGill College, Montre 

[V. THE INTERNATIONAL REL. LATIONS OF 
JAPAN are discussed by E. WARKEN CLARK, 
formerly Professor of Chemistry in the Imperial 
oe e of Tokio. Japan. 

ANIEL DERONDA. the latest duction 
GEORGE ELIOT. ts reviewed by KR. R. Bowker, 
literary critic of the N. Y. Tribune 

VIL. POLITICAL CORRUPTIONS—THE ROOT 
OF THE EVIL-—is a by David Dudley 
Field, Eaq., of the evils which attend our present 
system of appointing Officials and administering 

the Government through personal and party fa- 
vorites. 

The present number of the Review also contains 
a new sonnet by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, and 
an unusually large number of reviewsof American 
and Furopean books. Hamerton’s 
letter to Americans on Artin Furope,and a record 
of scientific and cotemporary events, complete 
the number. 

Price, postpaid, $1. Annual subscription, $5. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 


BY USING 


HIGGINS’ 
GERMAN LAUNDRY SOAP. 
MOODY 


and 


SANKEY 
IN BOSTON! 


Full Reports of the meetings 
in the Great Tabernacle in Bos- 
ton, which will be begun by Mr. 
Moody about January 14, 1877, 
will be given in the 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE 


recularly from daytoday. Inad- 
dition to the Sermons of Mr. 
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Alomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD PASS- 
ETH AWAY. 

* For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from beaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and mak- 
eth it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater: so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it.’’—IsA. lv., 10, 11. 

“But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth 
that both they that have wives be as though they had none; 
and they that weep as though they wept not; and they that 
rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as 
though they possessed not; and they that use this world as 
not abusing it: for the fashion of this world passeth away. 
But I would have you without carefulness.”’—-1 Cor. vii., 28-2. 

HE figure that we have read is as elastic and 

varying in its application and applicability, 
almost, as is the material out of which it is 
fashioned. 

Who that looks into the clear blue of heaven on 
a summer morning would imagine that he was 
looking through invisible rain and storm’? Who 
that watches the black of the afternoon would 
dream that it was the same as the soft and clear 
moisture of the atmosphere in the morning’? 
They are the same. 

Who that sees the dew in the morning—its 
delicacy, its exquisite ornamentation of leaf and 
web and petal, sitting daintily with no harm and 
with much good upon every flower and upon 
everything—who would dream that it was the 
same as the merciless rain that pours forth and 
beats upon every tender thing, laying it along the 
earth, and goes roaring down the glen, turbid 
and boisterous? And yet they are the same. 
The invisible vapor, the storm-collected rain, the 
pearl-like dew, the roaring sea—in them we be- 
hold one and the same thing under different 
conditions. 

Still again, who that sees the blinding snow 
whirling, drifting in heaps, blocking the way, 
filling up the valleys, defying the force of the en- 
gine, changing for a time the face of nature, and 
making a new earth if not a new heaven—who 
that sees this would dream that it was the dew, 
the vapor and the rainbow-cloud? Yet it is so. 

The eye of the prophet was caught by another 
phase of this universal and continuous metamor- 
phose. The snow and the rain alike perish to 
our eye; they disappear; they are here, and they 
are gone; they seem to have sunk away forever ; 
but they spring up again in new forms—in grass, 
in flowers, in sturdy trees, in wheat and fruit, ‘‘as 


seed to the sower, and bread to the eater.” 


Nothing perishes. All things change in a per- 
petual and rapid race. The whole creation 
changes. Nothing halts but to gain strength to 
march again. The babe, the boy, the youth, the 
man, the patriarch—and then ‘“‘the place that 
knew him knows him no more forever.” From 
point to point there is change, that which is the 
same in substance differing outwardly. 

Every man, therefore, should recognize this. 
It is not simply the poet.y of the Old Testament. 
It is not illustrative matter gathered from the 
It is real, whatever form of exposition 


seasons. 
it may take. It is a great law in the relationships 
of life. It is a law that is forever acting. Our 


treasures, our ambitions, whatever we have, we 
have on this tenure. Men act as if permanence 
was the law, and as if change was the accident: 
and the whole endeavor of men is to gain per- 
petuity. There is a certain vague and very gen- 
eral notion that ali things in respect to each 
individual and each generation come to an end: 
but that things are changing under our hands 


-and under our eye, and that their every law is 


change—this is not so continuously present with 
yuen. Indeed, we are endeavoring to do, to or- 
ganize, to fortify, under a scheme which is per- 
petually permitting accumulation, but changing 
as it goes on, and forever dispersing. 

As there is a drawing of vapor from the sea, and 
a changing of it in the air from its invisible form 
to rain, and a plunging down of it in the storm, 
and its reascension and continuous sequence 
completing the round in nature, so it is with the 
forces of men: so it is with their undertakings: 
so it is with all things that belong to them. And 
the attempt at permanence, while it may have a 
certain degree of fulfillment, is itself subject to 


*SUNDAY MORNING, Jan. 7. 1877. Lesson: Psa. xci. Hymns 
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perpetual wasting or revolution—for permanence 


is permanent only by changing, losing on the one. 


hand, but gaining on the other. It is with all 
earthly things as it is with the body, that is the 
same, and yet not the same; that is the same in 
identity, but in which there is a perpetual series 
of changes going on, through day and through 
night, through summer and through winter, 
through youth and through age, and to the very 
end. 

Whether this is the law of the material universe 
alone, or whether it extends beyond this world 
and into the spiritual realm, we have no means of 
knowing; but in so far as man’s earthly life is 
concerned it is a life in which change is not acci- 
dental. It is the law of life; and whoever comes 
into life comes into it bound to accept everything 
that belongs to him as subject to this perpetual 
mutation and circulation. 

It is this endeavor to secure something perma- 
nent, something that will not meitin our hand, 
something that shall be as a towerin which we 
may run and be permanently protected—it is this 
endeavor that gives to human life most of its dis- 
appointments and most of its troubles. 

We seek perpetuity of youth; but it will not 
stay. We cannot persuade ourselves that it does 
stay. The ancients longed for immortal youth. 
They spoke in angry dissatisfaction of the wastes 
of mid-life, and yet more of those of old age; and 
in mythology they sought to enshrine beauty and 
freshness in the gods according to their concep- 
tion of the permanence of the substances of life. 
So we are seeking to maintain as long as we may 
those bodily conditions which shall be most fruit- 
ful of joy, of enjoyment, of strength, and of visi- 
ble accomplishments. But change comes. We 
are obliged to submit to limitations. We drift 
away from some state in every round hour. We 
are not the same to-day that we were yesterday. 
In some things we are more; but there is a waste 
in some things other, in some things else. 

The household is changing perpetually as the 
individual changes. A wedding is at one door, 
and a funeral is at the other. Life passes perpet- 
ually between the two, coming and going. ‘‘Abid- 
ing never” might be written over the threshold of 
every dwelling. Our children are not two vears 
the same to us. First, they are babes; then we 
miss the cradle, and look for them higher up 
along the line of life ; and then they disperse in 
their several ways ; and the old house is lonesome ; 
and the old clock ticks unheeded behind the door. 
They return again, by and by, bringing their chil- 
dren, and renew the household; but how differ- 
ent! The early grief is gone. Having struck like 
lightning, it has like lightning revealed to us 
something that we saw not before ; and in a thou- 
sand ways care is assuaged ; asperities are rubbed 
smooth, and burdens have grown light. Changes 
have been going on in each, and in the whole 
accumulated housebold; there has been change 
before our eyes continually; and yet it scarcely 
dispossesses us, even in old age, of the thought 
that we can make something abide. No, the 
world is full of empty nests. There the bird 
brooded and hatched her young; there they were 
fledged ; and they ‘‘flew away,” in the language 
of the old poet, ‘‘and where now they sing no 
ian may know.” Life is perpetually changing. 

Friends are changing. They are losing the 
ethereal element, and turning to the gross; or 
they are going from the material toward the 
spiritual. In one way or another we are losing 
them. They are scattering. They are changing, 
at any rate. Lo, throughout life our heart is asa 
spider of the night, that throws out from himself 
webs on every side, and has his dwelling on the 
stable grass, until the browsing ox or the large 
foot of the farmer comes dashing through, when 
by one step every thread is snapped, and his 
work has to be done over again! We are throw- 
ing out, here and there, affinities and affections 
and yearnings and longings. We are uniting 
ourselves in one and another way to each other, 
to the household, and to society. Ten thousand 
elements, like so many nerves, have been thrown 
out from us, and have been woven into and rude- 
ly broken off from the course of time. 

And that which we gain is subject to perpetual 
alternation. The rich of yesterday are poor to- 
day ; and they that were poor yesterday are rich 
to-day. Men are constantly meeting each other, 
some going up, some coming down, all moving. 
Never are they on a level. 

Our very moods, our inwost selves, are changing. 
If there be anything that one would suppose 
might elude this power of incessant alternation, it 
is the soul—man’s divinest nature, his inward self ; 
and yet how evanescent are thoughts and pur. 


poses, and the experiences of gladness, of joy, 
and of ecstasy therein. For as boys blow bubbles 
that, growing, reflect exquisitely upon their thiu 
sides the heavens and the earth in rare colors, 
only to see them burst in a second ; so the experi- 
ences of the saint are heavenly pictures reflected 
as from a fragile bubble. They come and they go 
like dreams. It is the succession that maintains 
unity. There is no stability in these things. 

Very largely the griefs of men arise from a 
refusal to recognize this law. Bereavements are 
painful because we submit ourselves blindly to 
the pein, and have not prepared ourselves by 
forelooking to accept the indispensable element 
of life—change. We are surprised as if some 
strange thing had happened to us when we are 
overtaken by the first experiences of things that 
happen to everybody. 

The wastes and changes that surround our life 
here are perpetually coming to us as if they were 
things peculiar and strange. ‘‘No man ever suf- 
feredas I suffer. Ah! there is something peculiar 
in my case.” The first tear that one drops in 
some new grief seems to him to have been just 
created, and never to have been known before. 
And yet there is nothing new in separations, in 
wastes, or inchanges. There is nothing new in 
sudden altitude or in sudden depression. The 
world has been acquainted with the oue and the 
other from the beginning. The whole human 
family are born subject to vanity, subject to 
emptiness, subject to mutation. The recognition, 
in the beginning, and continuously, of this law of 
universal change would, to a degree, lead men to 
accept it, to adapt themselves to it, and to expect 
things to fall out in accordance with it. 

But would not a recognition of such perpetual 
changes take away values’? If there is no sub- 
stance that is permanent, why should we seek 
substance ? Would not such a recognition cut the 
sinews of industry? If the aims of men are as 
bubbles, why should they impel themselves toward 
them? If affection itself has no anchor, and it 
fluctuates and changes as the tides, why sbould 
we suffer ourselves to be servants of our hearts ? 
Will it not make love shallow and morality itself 
flimsy ? On the contrary, no one can reach bis 
highest level until he has learned to see all things 
in this light. It is the foundation of morality, 
the foundation of piety, the foundation of man- 
liness, and the foundation of substantialit y—for 
the only permanence that we can have in this life 
is that which we build up out of change. 

“ But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth 
that both they that have wives be as though they had none ; 
and they that weep as though they wept not; and they that 
rejoice as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy as 
though they possessed not; and they that use this world as 
not abusing it: forthe fashion of this world p ‘th away.” 

It is always passing away and changing; and 
the apostle says, as the very ground of Christian 
experience and Christian ethics, would have 
you regard the most sacred relationships as if 
they were dissolvable and dissolving perpetually.” 
He says, “It remains that they that have wives 
be as though they had none.” Those that dwell 
together in the most sacred and sanctified affiances 
of the household should look at their condition 
and see how thin and how fragile it is, and realize 
that it is evanescent and changing, in order that. 
they may not be deluded by a conception of abid- 
ing permanence in that relation. It is one that is 
perpetually passing. It is like a cord that is un- 
winding in the hand. The cord is not broken: 
but the part that you take hold of is perpetually 
changing. And, all the way through, change is 
the conception of God in creation. He has found- 
ed in reference to that law not only this world, 
but all the conditions of man. The most sacred 
institutions and the most sacred elements of char- 
acter are founded in change. No man learns to 
see things as true, and no man recognizes the band 
of God in the flow of providential events, or in 
the whole net-work and round of bis personal ex- 
perience, until he has become accustomed to look 
upon things that are as if they were not. 

There is a double process, subtle and strange, 
going on in every man’s mind by which, through 
faith or a supernal action of the imagination, he 
has converted things that are not into things that 
are, according to the language of Scripture, and 
by which he educes from the great void the forms 
and processes of coming events, imagining joys of 
every description in the other life, painting to 
himself the sequences of friendships broken off 
here and reconstituted there, looking forward to 
an association with the saints in glory, and pict- 
uring in his mind the whole occupation of the 
ransowed spirits in the realm beyond, thus chang- 
ing the empty space above his head into shining 
realities with pulse and life and emotion. There 
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is a process of changing things unseen into things 
real. 

Then there is a process by which we change the 
visible into the invisible, so that we are ourselves 
as if we were not, and so that we look upon wife 
and child and friend and neighbor as subject to 
sudden dissolution, being here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. And what is the world to us, now stand- 
ing with help and now standing without help ; to- 
day standing in amplitude and authority, with 
wealth and power, and to-morrow standing in 
poverty and without influence; conscious of ac- 
cumulated foree in property, and yet conscious 
that we are not anchored by it in this life—that it 
may make itself wings and fly away, or that it 
may make itself anchors and sink to the bottom 
of the sea’? We need to be trained to have, and 
yet to be as if we had not; to hold, and yet to let 
go; to keep as though we scattered ; to live as if 
we loved and were loved, but as if there were no 
necessity for love. 

This may seem to be a strange mutability ; and 
yet it ought not to seem strange to us; for that 
whiéh I say we ought to do is that which we are 
doing. It is that which in reality we are perpetn- 
ally being called to do by divine Providence, and 
which we should do beforehand voluntarily. 

This way of living in the world ministers to hope 
on the one side; for there is no condition out of 
which men may not hope to come, because 
change is incessant. The night cannot last for- 
ever. Neither can the day forever last. Sorrow 
may abide for a night; but joy will come in the 
morning. Yet joy will abide only a little time ; 
and so it ought not to be idolized or made neces- 
sary tous. The very hills flow down, time wears 
them away, the valleys come where the hills were, 
the rocks are disintegrated ; and man is changed 
in a perpetual and rapid round; and shall he ar 
rogate to himself a certainty and an abiding con- 
dition which belong to nothing else in the whole 
creation of God? So, then, let those who sit down 
in discontent, let those who are worried and im- 
patient, remember that by and by change will 
bring them out of even sorrow and trouble. 

.It redeems men too from the power of despotic 
trials. It takes away the shining seduction of 
false estimates of things. Sometimes we live as 
in a dream, or as in astate of insanity. We de 
not proportion things wisely. Oftentimes that 
which is not good for us seems to us to be indis- 
pensable. We sacrifice time and means and con- 
science and character for things which when 
gained are worse than lost. We destroy manhood, 
and gain nothing but the promise of an inherit- 
ance that is hidden, that exists only in imagina- 
tion, that will never be disclosed. We are the 
slaves of things insignificant, because we know 
not how to rightly discriminate between them 
and things important—because we are ignorant of 
how to divide life into its proper proportions. 
We are perpetually jagging and nagging and 
butting ourselves against obstacles, and at- 
tempting to stand while we have no control 
over ourselves. As unwilling boys are pushed by 
the shoulders and made to walk where they do 
not want to go, so men are pushed on through 
life staggering and swaying and trying to do and 
to be one thing while Providence means another. 
Men are seeking to reverse those laws of creation 
which include them as well as others, and by which 
we part with joys to-day which came to us yester- 
day, and which are like the flowers of summer 
that bloom and drop their petals and pass on. 
All things are man’s, and nothing is his. He pos- 
sesses and loses in the same moment. And the 
thought of that condition in which we apply this 
law to our outward life and our inward life, and 
train them with assiduity in accordance with it 
on every side in the vast sphere in which we move, 
not only releases us from much care and suffering, 
but inspires us with large views and a wholesome 
ambition. 

It certainly guards men against the surprise of 
grief, and is itself an aerial bath in which grief 
may wash away its grime. Men cry asif there had 
néver been any crying before. The first babe in 
the family is, of course, the first babe that was 
ever created—that is to the mother’s eye and 
heart. It is the first that was ever such a babe to 
her. ‘There are legions of other babes about 
me; but they are not such babes as mine.” 
Blessed illusion! And when God takes the child 


again, ‘‘There never was a grief like mine.” 
Others have sorrowed: Rachel refusing to be 
comforted wanders through the ages of the world, 
and will to the end of time, because of her children 
that are not ; and will men never learn beforehand 
so as not to be surprised by grief? We are no 
longer surpris¢d, when the snow falls and we take 


it in our band, that its exquisite beauty perishes 
by the very warmth of the hand that takes it; 
but we learn nothing from such lessons of life. 
Things the most fragile, the sweetest and the best 
perish continually with our handling; and shall 
we never learn the mutability of life as a part of 
its nature? 

I know men tell us that if we only understood 
the laws of nature, and were thoroughly obedient 
to them, we should escape many evils. Should 
we escape change? not by any means. Besides, 
what mockery it is to tell me that if I knew the 
laws of nature I should escape evils. I do not 
know them; you do not know them; nobody 
knows them; many of them are not to be known 
for a hundred years to come; and what am 1 
going to do meanwhile? It is asif I were hungry, 
and a man should say to me, “‘ There is a royal 
banquet within those walls, and if you were there 
you might sate yourself.” I am not there; and 
what is the use of telling me of a banquet that is 
beyond my reach? Whatever may be gained by 
coming knowledge of natural law as it relates to 
the inward structure of man, one thing is certain : 
that no knowledge of natural law will alter the 
fact that men in this world are subject to change. 
As plants swell from the ground, and speedily put 
out leaves, and develop buds, and produce 
blossoms which stand but for an hour and then 
drop off, leaving behind the seeds, which fall, and 
in their turn make otber plants, so man goes 
through a continuous round of change: and he is 
not to be surprised when one or another of the 
changes to which he is subject takes hold upon 
him. . Grief is real; but it changes. It is wild 
and ecstatic at the beginning; then it is dark 
with fretted edges—it is half light and half dark: 
and it goes on varying with constant alternation 
till it rises to forgetfulness. 

Grief changes as life changes. This sense of the 
change of things tempers men to men, and to their 
circumstances. It limits the avaricious desires of 
men who seek to grasp the world. It takes away 
the domineering influence from time and chance. 
Men live as if they were of universal and illim- 
itable energy; but no man carries very much 
power, nor does- he carry power long; and, while 
he carries it, it is continually changing or wodify- 
ing more or less. We are never the same for two 
days in succession. There is engugh of sameness 
to maintain consecutive life ; but life itself, more 
narrowly viewed, is perpetually changing in its 
aspects. The things we desire, we desire till we 
get them, and when we get them they turn to ashes 
—and ambition more than almost anything else. 
In the very strife by which we reach out we lose: 
and no men are less what they were when they 
began their race and their conflict than the men 
who seek power, position, amplitude that they 
may rule life; but, high or low, men are ruled by 
life; and only to a very limited extent do men 
ever become sovereigns of the affairs around about 
them. We do that which we purpose to do; the 
will searches out and selects here and there a few 
things for accomplishment: but we stand in the 
very gulf-stream of time; and we are acted upon 
by innumerable influences—ten thousand times 
ten thousand of them—that are working at the 
flesh, at the nerve, at the bone, at thought, at 
emotion, at the will, that are working within and 
without, and that are perpetually changing us. 
These changes of lite will direct men to a better 
view of themselves as they are to be when they 
have passed out of the material stage and into the 
spiritual condition in the higher clime. 

I think that in this life some men may become 
as it were disembodied, and learn to see the things 
which are, not as they will be, but as they think 
they will be. They can transmute the visible into 
the conceptional, and so change life here before 
they leave it. It is not necessary that change 
should conform itself to that which is actually to 
be; it is only necessary that a man should have 
release in his own self from the hard and opaque 
walls that bind or gird bim in this life, that he 
should have a conception of a higher life, a nobler 
state of existence, and tbat all those relationships 
and faculties and channels through which he 
works and is worked upon here shall have a repre- 
sentative or suLstitute or equivalent, and that his 
manhood shall not seem to be a passive element 
beaten about here and there by external influences 
—that he shall have a life other than life, a power 
stronger than power, a vision beyond sight, a life 
within the veil. 

This is one of those elements that are repre- 
sented to us in the life and in the reascension of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. If our life is bid with 
Christ in God, we are living a superna! life which 
turns all natural events in the world into repre- 


sentative, symbolic acts. Our real life is going on 
here in the visible line; and all the occurrences 
that are taking place within and without are min- 
istering to the conception of that higher life which 
we are living in the Lord Jesus Christ. Only in 
this supernal life do we touch that which is per- 
manent. Only God changes not. Heis yesterday, 
to-day and forever the same. He is without 
variableness or shadow of turr ing. 

The great oak stands upon the pasture-lot and 
throws down its shadow at mid-day, and there is 
no shade except beneath it ; but as the sun moves 
on and draws near the horizon, such is the change 
that takes place that the shade throws itself far 
abroad. But God stands in an eternal now ; and the 
shadow is not seen ; and Jesus Christ isto us the 
recognition of divinity because we can apprehend 
him; and through him we can see God moving in 
the same line and according to the same impulses 
and influences which beset us ; and we can under- 
stand him as acting in a sphere which is utterly 
different from that to which we belong, and by 
instruments utterly different from those which we 
use. God figures our life to us; and our life is 
hid with him ; and with him is permanence since 
he is without variableness cr shadow of turning. 

Therefore let us accept the declaration of the 
Word of God which is contained in the opening 
chapter of the sublime Book of the Hebrews : 

“ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth; and the beavens are the works of thine hands: 
they shall perish; but thou remainest ; and they ail shall wax 
old as doth a garment; and as a vesiure sbalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the same, and 
thy years shal! not fail.”’ | 

While time, and the body, and the soul and its 
experiences are running here throughout all the 
varying circles of change, we are living toward a 
clime where this change ends at last in forms that 
are abiding, and in a life that shall be like God, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

And this morning we draw near once again to 
certify our fidelity to Him whe is the representa- 
tive of our higher life; who came on earth to 
meet the changes that we might meet—to taste 
the troubles that might come upon us; and who 
‘n all points was tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin; and who hath now gone up on high to be 
a Saviour to deliver us from the power of the flesh, 
and of death itself, and to produce by this minis- 
tration of change and its varied experiences in 
life a fitness for an eternal residence in heaven. 
Let us, this morning, draw near with a renewed 
faith, dnd with renewed gladness, to avow our 
fealty and our Jove to Him whose love was shown 
to us by living, by dying, and by living again. 

And we cordially invite all persons that are 
present whose hearts incline them to love and to 
trust the Lord Jesus Christ, who are conscious of 
an affiliation of the heart with him, and who de- 
sire the strength and the hope that arein him as 
the power by which they may live a holy life—all 
such persons we invite to remain, if it be their 
will, and partake with us of these emblems of sor- 
row, and of the victorious joy that rose out of 
sorrow. 


PSALM 


RAISE ye the Lord in heaven above, 
Ye angels who around him move, 
Ye glorious band of satellites 
Who people his eternal heights. 


Ye first creations of bis hand 

Who sprang to life at his command, 
A life that by bis firm decree 

Shall lengthen to eternity. 


Ye sun and moon and stars of light, 
The bright reflectors ot his sight, 

Ye waters from his throne that spring, 
Praise ye the name Of Zion's King! 


Praise bim, O earth, in hills and deeps! 
Praise him who all thy creatures keeps, 
Ye elements, his praise declare, 

Ye who his earthly coborts are. 


Mountains and hills and fruitful trees, 
And cedars waving in the breeze, 

Cattle and beasts and creeping things, 
And birds that spread their snowy wings, 


Princes who earthly scepters sway, 
All people who their rule obey, 
And ye who give the world its law, 
Of your Creator stand in awe. 


Let all mankind, the young, the old, 
Praise him for mercies still untold ; 
Let all his mighty scepter own, 
Whose name is excellent ajone. 


Above our falut conceptions far, 
Higher than beaven's remotest star, 
Bow down thine ear, Eternal King, 
Accept the offering we bring! 
—[Eve. Post. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 3. 


Acligions Melws. 


THE MANHATTAN ASSOCIATION. 

A new association of Congregational ministers has 
been formed in Brooklyn aud New York, called the 
Manhattan Association. It consists of fifteen members, 
and includes those who withdrew at the meeting of the 
New York aud Brooklyn Association when it refused 
to follow the lead of Dr. Budington in approving the 
movement for what is somewhat curiously called the 
* Andover Council.”’ This new association embraces 
about a third of the pastors and not quite a third of 
the Congregational clergymen who are without pas- 
toral charge in these two citics. The most important 
names among its members are those of Drs. Storrs, 
Budington, Scudder, and Taylor. Dr. Palmer, who 
was not a member of the old association, also joins in 
this movement. In this new association are seven 
pastors whose churches contain a membership of about 
3500, while in the old association there are fourteen 
pastors whose churches contain a combined member- 
ship of about 4500. Of those without pastoral charge 
cight join the new association; there are twenty-one 
in the old one. The members of the new association 
assert thatthe movement was made in the interest of 
peace, because they foresaw that there was a real and 
radical difference of view in respect to the ecclesias- 
tical organization of the Congregational Churches and 
their relation to each other, and that therefore it was 
better that there should be two associations rather 
than one. Precisely in what this difference consists it 
is difficult to tell. No other public declaration has 
been made on behalf of the association than such as is 
implied in the publication of its constitution and pre- 
amble. The latter contains all that bears upon this 
point; it is as follows: 

“We hold to the proper independence of the churches in 
all matters of local concern, and no less to that fellowship of 
those churches which is founded upon community of doc- 
trine and of order, and which is recognized by a council ef 
neighboring churches and ministers, when suitable investi- 
gation has ascertained the existence of such community of 
faith and of government. We also believe that the fellow- 
ship thus extended by a council to a church or to its pastor 
may in like manner be yithdrawn by a council when occa- 
sion requires. 

* As an association of ministers we hold it to be our duty 
to watch over one another in the Lord, ‘that the ministry be 
not blamed,’ and to aid each otber toward higher attain- 
ments in knowledge, character and Christian usefulness; at 
the same time that we labor individually and as an associa- 
tion to secure the prevalence of those principles heretofore 
practiced among Os, by which alike the rights of the churches 
and the solemn obligations of the mutual public fellowship 
are maintained.” 

We have commented briefly on this action in our 


editorial columns. 


LIBERTY IN SPAIN. 

A PRIVATE correspondent from Spain gives us the 
text of the State official pronunciamento concerning 
the limits of religious liberty in that land, It is un- 
mwistakably very limited: 

‘+1. Every public manifestation of any but the Catholic 
religion is forbidden beyond the precincts of the temples or 
cemeteries of the same. 

“2. For the purposes of the preceding rule, by public mani- 
festation shall be understood every act performed on the 
highway, and every inscription on the exterior walls of the 
temple or cemetery, that may make known the ceremonies, 
rites, usages or customs of the dissenting worship, whether 
it be by means of processions, or signs, flags, emblems, ad- 
vertisements or placards. 

“3. Forty-eight hours’ previous notice shall be given tothe 
proper authorities before opening to the public any such 
church or cemetery. 

“4. Schools of whatever religious connection shall be held 
apart from the places of worship (funcionaran con indepen- 
dencia de los templos), and shall be considered as entirely sep- 
arate from them for all legal purpoges. 

“5. The directors of the schools must be Spaniards, and 
will give to the competent authority their names and aca- 
demic titles, if they have them, and those of the teachers 
intrusted with the different departments of instruction. 

**6. The meetings within the temples or cemeteries, alike 
of dissenters or of Catholics, shall be inviolable under 
the Constitution so long as they conform to the require- 
ments of good order and do nothing that is punishable by the 
Penal Code. 

“7. All schools and institutions of learning, without dis- 
tinction of creed, shall continue subject tu the constant in- 
speotion and control of the government, according to the 
decree of the 29th July, 1874.”’ 

If the Government executes these provisions and 
compels the schools to be held in places distinct from 
those used for worsbip, and under the charge of teach- 
ers possessing academic titles, much of the Protestant 
work will inevitably come to an end. 


THE CHURCHES. 
The American Missionaries at Constantinople publish a 
weekly newspaper. The Armenians “poke fun” at it by 
calling it ** The Lord's Semi-official Organ.” 


The Bible Pavilion in the Centennial grounds at Phila- 
delphia sold during the Exhibition 3,334 Bibles, 8.489 Testa- 
ments, and 13.32 portions of the Bible, making 25,175 volumes 
in 45 different languages. 


A Congregational Church of twenty-three members was 
organized Jan, 4 in North Leoni (Jackson county), Michigan. 
Sermon by Rer. Moses Amith. Revs. James L. Crane, F. W. 


| Dickenson and D. E. Hathaway also took part in the services. 
Rev. F. W. Dickenson acts as its pastor, preaching there Sun- 
day afternoons as he bas since August. 


This year’s Jecture course of the New York Sunday-school 
association on the Bible includes such speakers as Bishop 
Simpson, Dr. E. A. Washburn, Dr. Geo. Dana Boardman, 
President Porter, Dr. Booth, Chancellor Crosby, Rev. Dr. R. 
8. Storrs, and Prof. C. A. Briggs. The primary class meets in 
the Lecture Room of the Y. M. C. A. building every Saturday 
afternoon at 2% o'clock, the superintendent's class in the 
Fulton St. Prayer Meeting Room every Tuesday at 4 P. M. 


The Mission Home for Englishwomen in Paris, a noble 
charity. has recently received from M. W. Galignani for its 
use a large and valuable house, No. 35 Boulevard Bineau. 
The house is intended as a home for English children in Paris 
who are orphans or deserted by their parents. Since it 
started in 1872 the Home has aided and lodged 1,000 young 
women and 80 children. Another English society in the same 
city is the Young Women’s Christian Association at No. 88 
Rue Faubourg St. Honoré. 


Biddle Institute, located at Charlotte, N.C., is an institu- 
tion established by the Presbyterian Church for the education 
of colored young men. It bas at present about ninety stu- 
dents, whose conduct and diligence are commended by all. 
A gentleman who lives near the college says: “ When the 
college was founded we felt doubtful as to its effects on the 
neighborhood, but now, after a trial of five or six years, 1 can 
say truly that a more orderly and gentlemanly body of young 
men I never saw.”’ 


Items from Connecticut Congregational churches: The 
South Congregational Church in Middletown has removed 
the debt of $27,000 which bas weighed on the society ever 
since building its handsome new edifice. The amount was 
raised by voluntary subscription asa centennial offering. The 
society at Canton Center have voted to have only one regular 
service each Sunday. The society at Chester "proposes to 
employ a suitable person to arrange, copy and file its old 
records from 1740 to the close of the century. 


In his recent annual sermon before the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Concord, N. H., the pastor, Rev. 8. Leroy 
Blake, stated that the number of its members was now 410, 
making it the third church in the county. The weekly sys- 
tem of charities is adopted, and it works well. The amount 
of charities from all sources for the year, nearly $2,000. Ad- 
ditions past year, 7. The church sustains two flourishing 
mission schools, one of which in time is likely to grow to a 
new church in the south part of the city. 


The Congregational Church at Madison, Wis., Rev. C. H. 
Richards, pastor, which was only seventy-five strong nine 
years ago, now numbers 374 members. The Sunday school 
has had an average attendance the past year of three bun- 
dred. Between $4,000 and $5,000 have been paid on the church 
debt, and the entire debt of $6,000 bas been provided for. 
About two hundred are in regular attendance upon the 
prayer meetings. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society has dis- 
tricted the city and engaged in systematic visitation. A 
Women’s Missionary Society is also in vigorous operation. 


Rev. C. A. Stone’s Congregational church, Hopkinton, N. 
H,.has a membership of 210. Fifty members are over 70 
years of age. and eight over 80. The Sunday-schoo! bas about 
200 scholars, with an average attendance of over 100. The 
largest number attending church service on any one Sunday 
was 350; the smallest. 18; average attendance about 200. The 
average annual church expenses in the State amount to 
£1,400; the average of this church is $1,150, there being 50 
churches which exceed this amount. Owing to extra ex- 
penses, such as introducing a new series of hymn books, the 
contributions of the congregation for.mission purposes have 
not been as large as could be wished. 


In a review of Mr. Moody’s Chicago work, Wye “Interior” 
says that the unanimity, the sympathy, the codperation, the 
unbroken Christian brotherhood of the city ministers have 
been wonderful. “Special commendation is due to those 
pastcrs who, with their hands overflowing with work in their 
charges and in their own Sabbath ministrations, have stil] 
made it a point to be always present at the great central 
meetings and to take part in them. We should like to men- 
tion by name a large number who have been thus efficient. 
But it is enough to say that each of the leading Evangelical 
denominations has been nobly represented by such faithful 
workers. They have been Baptists, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians and Reformed Episcopalians.”’ 


Rev. Samuel Colcord’s Chickering Hall Gospel Services, in 
New York have been in progress fifteen Sundays and have 
met with very encouraging results. The congregations have 
been very large and are still increasing. A large number 
have already been converted, and the interest is now deeper 
and more extended than atany time sinc®é the services com- 
menced. Many non-church-goers have been reached. A 
Bible class has been started to instruct young converts. The 
prayer meetings are well attended. It is not designed to or- 
| ganize a church, but the services are to be permanentiy con- 
tinued as a union effort to reach the non-church-going multi- 
tudes. A large committee of devoted visitors are seeking to 
gather that class into the great ball. 


Quite an unusual event bas taken place in the diocese of 
Central New York, it being nothing less than the reception 
of an entire congregation of Roman Catholics into the Epis- 
copal Church. Some six years ago there was in Rome, Oneida 
County, a Roman Catholic church known as the Church of 
St. Mary and St. Joseph, composed mostly of Germans. The 
subject of building a new church coming up, there was a 
disagreement about its location. The priest wished to have 
a large and expensive building in another part of the city. 
A portion of the congregation insisted that it should be a 
cheaper structure, and not far from the old site, in the neigh- 
borhood in which they lived. The result was that the ex- 
pensive church was put up on the new site under the name 
of St. Mary's, which caused the disaffected party to build for 
themselves near the old site under the name St. Joseph. The 
Catholic bishop would not consecrate the latter church, and 


about two years ago it proposed to enter the Episvopal 
church. Steps were taken delibérafely, and on Dec. 27 it was 


formally received into the Episcopal body by Bishop Hunt- 
ington. 


Following out the fellowship-meeting plan proposed by the 
Connecticut Association, the Congregational churches of the 
New Haven West Conference are to hold such meetings this 
season among themselves. The charches are divided into 
groups for convenience in holding the services. The circular 
of the conference suggests that cordial invitations be ex- 
extended to Christians of other denominations in the places 
where the meetings are held, to be present and contribute to 
their interest. In regard to entertainment of guests, when 
they come from a distance, the committee advise that it be 
of the simplest character. Provide tea and coffee, they say, 
with a sandwich ; serve itin the lecture room of the church 
without ceremony; avoid setting a table with the formalities 
and labor attending it ; let no one be prevented from enjoy- 
ing the services by the burdens of an over-generous hospital- 
ity. Itishoped that the meetings now proposed will promote 
a spirit of prayer and labor in the churches, and will be tol- 
lowed, in the communities where they are held, by earnest 
efforts at reaching all classes for the purpose of bringing all 
under gospel influences. 


At the first Congregational Church'in Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
the first Sabbath of the year, there were twenty-eight mem- 
bers received, all but five on confession of Christ. This is 
largely the result of the recent labors of Messrs. Whittle and 
Bliss in the community, and the work is now so progressing 
as to warrant the expectation of another large addition at 
the next communion. The aggregate number received into 
this church during the present pastorate of less than three 
years is 105, there having, been scarcely a communion with- 
out some additions. On the evening of the 8th, the pastor, 
Rey. Frank Russell, and his wife were decoyed away to an 
early tea and then sent for to hasten home to marry a couple, 
when they found instead of a nuptial party an immense 
crowd representing nearly every family of the congregation, 
who brought rich gifts, filling house, cellar, barn and wood- 
yard, and frescoing the side of one room with greenbacks 
punctuated with silver coin and other well-chosen presents, 
This exuberant testimonial of a grateful and loving people 
was a complete surprise to the blushing occupants of the 
pastor's home. 


©. A. 

Harlem residents should drop into the rooms of the Harlem 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. at 2,291 Third Avenue. The Asso- 
ciation is doing a good work. 

A conversational Bible class on Sunday afternoons anda 
prayer-meeting on Saturday evenings are conducted by the 
Y. M. C. A. of Dublin, Lreiand, 

Mr. Harry Moorhouse, of England, has been giving Bible 
readings in Association Hall in this city for the past two 
weeks. The services bave been very interesting and largely 
attended. 

The association at Germantown, Pa., has a membership of 
656, owns a building worth $40,000, maintains two weekly and 
a daily prayer-meeting, and expended $3,000 last year for 
current expenses. 

Messrs. Hall and Cree started on their Southern tour Jan- 
uary 10th. These gentlemen, going out under the auspices 
of the International Executive Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
expect to travel from Vigrinia to Texas, holding union gos- 
pel meetings and similar services in all the principal places 
on their route. 

The Y. M.C. A. of North Shore, 8. 1., has 40 members, an 
average attendance of 2% at its reading-room, 700 volumes in 
its library, and owns a beautiful building overlooking the 
water, valued at about $19,000. The building has two good- 
sized audience-halis, and is furnished with several other 
rooms for the use of the organization. 

The Y. M.C. A.of Wilmington, Del., although organized but 
a year, bas done an excellent work in that time. Revival 
meetings in different city churches, under the auspices of 
the association, bave resulted in many conversions. The 
association gained permission to hold services in the house of 
one of the fire companies, and several of the members of the 
department have begun the “ new life.” 


PERSONAL. 


~ Rev. Geo. R. Merrill has been installed pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church, Biddeford, Me. 

—The Rev. Mr. Schermerborn, of Buffalo, has accepted the 
pastoral charge of the Unitarian society at Hartford. 

—Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, we understand, resigns the pas- 
torate of the American church in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Rev. George W. Benjamin, formerly of New Haven, has 
accepted the assistant chaplaincy of St. Paul's American 
Church in Rome, Italy. 

—Rev. D. W. Havens has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Congregational church in East Haven,Conn. He bas 
been with it thirty-one years. 

—Rev. J. M. Fuller; Methodist Presiding Elder, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been in the ministry fifty years, and writes 
that he is good for **a few years more.” 

—Mr. Frank L. Smith, General Secretary of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Association has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of Plymouth Church Bethel Mission, Brooklyn. 

—Columbus D. Choate, formerly Librarian of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Y. M. C. A., has accepted a call from the Watertown, 
N. Y., Y¥. M. C. A. to become their General Secretary. 

—Rev. Dr. Alexis Caswell, Ex-President of Brown Univers- 
ity, and for many years previous a professor in that institu- 
tion, died at his home in Providence on the 8th inst., aged 7%. 

—The three central windows in the chancel in the new 
Trinity Church, Boston, Phillips Brooks's, are to be dedicated 
to the memories of Bishop Parker, Bishop Eastburn, and the 
Rev. Dr. Jobn 8. J. Gardener. 

—Rev. Geo. J. Mingins, who has been holding most interest- 
ing and fruitful services in several placesin the western part 
of New York State, is at present engagei with the churches 
at Rochester. At Paimyra and Jamestown the churches 
were quickened, there being 2% or W additions in each place. 

—At a public meeting in Chicago, Mr. Moody stated that 
the royalty of Mr. P. P. Bliss'’s musical publications had 
amounted to about $60,000, ali of which has been devoted to 
charitable purposes. “I once asked him,’’ said Mr. Moody, 
“to take $5,000, for bimself, telling bim { thought he needed 
it: but be would not take a farthing.”’ 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY. JAN. 8, 1877. 


Commodore Vanderbilt's will leaves the 
bulk of his rauroad property to his son, Wil- 
liam H., who succeeds bim in the management 
of the business. The remainder, about $15,- 
000,000, he bequeaths to his wife, children and 
relatives.——Gov. Packard inaugurated by 
the Republicans and Gov. Nicholls by the 
Democrats in Louisiana.—— Democrats hold 
heated mass meetings in Washington, Colum- 
bus, and I[ndianapolis.——The duel between 
May and Bennett—latter thé proprietor of the 
N. Y. “ Herald,’’"—said to have been fought 
near Slaughter's Station, Del.; May reported 
wounded.——The Turks less haughty in their 
demands, but still increasing their army.—— 
The steamer *“Montgomery,’’ from New York 
for Havana, cut down off Cape May by the 
steamer ‘Seminole ;"’ thirteen lives lost. 


‘TUESDAY, JAN. 9. 

In Mexico, Gen. Diaz is rapidly overcoming 
Iglesias’s forces..—-The Turks have ordered 
2,500 tons of gun barrels in Antwerp.——M. 
Grévy has been elected President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies.——The Nicholls 
government takes possession of New Orleans, 
and Gov. Packard is besieged in the State 
House. The Cabinet decides not to interfere 
unless necessary to prevent bloodshed.—— Ex- 
Gov. Harris elected United States Senator 
from Tennessee.——Attorney-General Taft 
justifies the use of troops in South Carolina. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 10. 


President Grant declines to recognize either 
government of Louisiana at present; the Re- 
publican Legislature elected Gov. Kellogg to 
the United States Senate.——The Senatorial 
contest in Massachusetts will be between Mr. 
Boutwell and Prof. Seelye.——Dead lock in 
the New Jersey Legislature over the Speaker- 
ship.——The House votes not to permit the 
building of another bridge over the Ohio at 
Cincinnati. 


THURSDAY, JAN. I. 


Turkish troops attack & Roumanian out- 
post; uneasy feeling on the frontier.——Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford appointed U. 8. District 
Attorney for the Southern District of New 
York.—— New Jersey Assembly organized by 
the election of a Democratic Speaker, Mr. 
Rabe of Hoboken.——The House declines to 
cut down the salaries of our foreign minis- 
ters.——Revolution in Equador.——The Dem- 
ocratic House votes in regard to the Presid en- 
tial count, 


First—That the wer to count the electo- 
ral vote is not conferred by the Constitution 
upon the President of the Senate. Second— 
That this power is conferrea by the Constitu- 
tion upon the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. Zhird--That in the execution of the 
power to count the electoral vote the House 
of Represeniatives is at least co-ordinate and 
equal with the Senate. Fourth-—That in count- 
ing the electoral vote no votes can be counted 
aguinst the judgment aud without the assent 
of the House, 


FRIDAY, JAN. 12. 


The Turks have prohibited the export of 
grain and cattle from the vilayet of the Dan- 
ube.——The members of the Conference at 
Constantinople have resolved to meet on 
Monday and demand a final answer from the 
Porte by Thursday.——Both Legislatures in 
Louisiana balloted unsuccessfully for Sena- 
tor.——The Senate Committee on the Elector- 
al Count have agreed upon a report.—— In the 
Senate Mr. Booth makes a long speech in 
favor of his resolution referring the questions 
involved in the electoral count to the Supreme 
Court.——Cashier of the National Bank at 
Fishkill charged with being a defaulter to the 
amount of $20 000. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 13. 


The Presidential Committees of the two 
Houses have been in joint session, and are 
understood to bave agreed upon a plan by 
which the questions in dispute concerning 
the electoral count may be definitely settled. 
—The Sultan still holds off from the ultima- 
tum of the Conference.——Over a million 
people im the Bombay district of India will 
require relief this spring or suffer from the 
prevailing famine. 


Sinancial, 


From Monday, Jan. 8, to Saturday, 
Jan. 13. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, “Jan, 


Jan 
heat). 108 eee 106 


Geverament Bondsa.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 


of sales.) 
Sixes. 1981, r. 113% 113% 1M 
Sixes, 1. c 113% 114 ee 
5-2. c ** luv ee 108 & 
1887, r ee eee 114% 112% 13% 
c ee eee 112 eee 13% 


Fereign Exchange.— 
London prime bankers, 
Bids ter State Bends. 


Alabama 5a. 2 N.Y. he. 1878... == 
avo Se, "R6..... N.Y. 68. G.R. 1887... 115 
ado Se. "86... 32 N.Y. 68, G.C, 1887... — 
do fe, "S8.... 33 N.Y. 6s. G.L. 1883... — 
do N.Y. 6s. G.L., 1... — 
do Ba, N.Y. 68, G.L. 1882. . 120 

Ark. ta, tunded..... N.Y. 98... — 

do %s, LR A&Ft.8. 15 N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876... — 

do 7s. M.& L. 18 N.C. 68, OJan.& Ju 22% 
d0 L. 15 N.C. A. &U..... 22% 
do 7a, M. O. N.C. 66. N.C.R.J.4J. 
do 7a, Ark. N.C.N.C.R.. A.40.. 62% 
Connecticut "100 N.C..coup.. off.J.4J 42% 
do Ts. new bonds. fund. , Le 
do 7s, ind’sed. he do 

ado ia, gold oonds 4% N.C.N.dds., J.& J. ll 

indiana 56.........«. N.C..N.B.. A.40.... Il 

(il. coup. te, N.C., 8.7., clase 4% 

il. 6a. coup. '79..... luo ao do 

til. War loan....... 100 do dv 

Kentucky fis........ Ohio 6a, "BI......... 108 

Louisiana tie ....... a7 do kes 

Louisiana N. B..... 37 Rhode Island ts.... lil 
ao FD. 37 South Carolina 3) 
do Penite’ t’ ry. 37 do 6s,.Jan.4Ju. 33 
do ee do 6s. Avr.&0c. 
do 3s do F.A.. 1886.... 33 
do L.B.. 1875 do L.c.. @ 
do Ss. 160. do L.C. "AZO — 
do 7s. consol’ d. a0 78 of 35 

Mich. 6s. '78- 79 wi do Non-fund.b 1% 

ado 105 Tenn. ta, old........ 45 

Missour’ 6s. "76..... do 6s, new ser. 
do , 1004 ao n.b.. 1866.... 

ods, dco 1046 ao n.b.. 67.... 

funding b. 'M->.... 104 do cunsol........ 79 

Asyium or U.d. '92.. d0 ex. mat.coup 

H.& due 14% do consol., 2d se. 36% 

H. & St. . YX do deferred...... 1% 

‘By wt D. of Co. 3. a 1924 i2 

V.Y.C. Loan 101 do small b..... — 

N.Y. te. C. B. L. . wi Regis....... 

N.Y. 68, C.L. 1877 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Jan. 13, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 19,563 pkgs. 
Exports, 1500 pkgs. We quote l@3c. lower. Liver- 
pool private telegram gives top quotation of 
American butter at 135 shillings for Here 
comes the ** Ancient Mariner” and says we must 
note “that the shortage on exports of cheese 
from Ist May to lst December was, in round num- 
bers, about 150.000 boxes; that the stock here in 
New York is short 30,000 boxes, and in Boston, 
Phiimdeiphia and other seaport markets, 50,000, 
and in the interior districts of United States and 
Canada, say, 150,000, thus making 4 shortage in tne 
whole make of 400,600 buxes cheese. The factortes 
all over the country opened late and closed early, 
and had a falling offin patronage: hence it may 
be assumed that the make of butter was increased 
in direct ratio to the shortage of cheese. Calcu- 
iating 2 lbs. cheese as being equal to | Ib. of but- 
ter. it would make an excess in the last season's 
crop of butter of 127,000 pkgs. of 75 lbs. each. This 
addition to the buik of the crop may probably 
partly account for the dullness and tendency to 
lower prices in the butter market. There was sale 
here of several dairies at 2c. Four Chenango 
County dairies sold together at 2ic. Fresh West- 
ern and fresh rolls are quick sale. Corn-fed fresh 
Western butter takes the lead here, and finest 
Illinois and Lowa creameries are fully up to same 
clase of State goods, and Western butter generally 
is growing in pvpularity. We quote: Finest 
fresh creamery make, 4s@38c.; private dairy, finest 
fall. 82@35c.; private dairy, good to choice fall, 
winter made common stock, 18@ Zic.; 
middie and southern tier counties, entire dairies, 
fine, 277@%#c.; Northern Welch dairy, fine, 
N. Y. State dairy, good to choice, 22¢25c.; Western 
fresh mili butter, W@Mec.: Fine fresh roll butter, 
etic. ; common to fair roll, b@Xc. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 2,318 boxes. 
Exports,7,500 boxes. Gold, 106%. Liverpool cable 
yesterday, 69s. 6d.; London market, extreme top, 
Tis. Middling cheese selling freely in English 
markets. Trade here mostly limited to .small 
parcels; holders firm. We quote: State factory, 
fancy September and October make, l4<c.; State 
factory, good to prime, @léc.; skimmed cheese, 
half skims, 8@12c. 

Eggs.—Fresh laid stock is quick sale. We 
quote: Fresh near-by marks, per dozen, 46@&c. ; 
Western, Southern and Canada, per dozen, Mexsic.; 
timed eggs, 

Dressed Poultry.—We quote: Turkeys. per 
pound, li@idc.; chickens, 9@ilc. ; ducks, 

Beans.—Marrows, per bush., $2.35@82.5) medi- 
ums, per bush.. $2.25@$2.40. 

Apples.—We quote: Western New York select- 
ed, $1.75@82.00; mixed lots, $1.25@$1.75. 

Dried Apples.— State, sliced, quarters, 5c. 
per pound. 

Cranberries.—Choice bushel crates, $2.N@ 
$2.75. 

Oranges.—Florida, per 10, $2@83. 

Game.—Venison, whole deer, 7@%c.; venison 
saddies, 10@12c. ; grouse, per pair, Sé@s0c. ; rabbits 
per puir, 15@25c. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags. etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & ©O., 
New Yorg. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.” Catskil! 
Mountain and other creameries. 


AGIC AND STEREOP- 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 591 Broadway, Y.. 
Metr: politan. Stereoscopes and Views. 
Graphoscopes, Chromos eed Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of ¢ ‘elebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographie Materials. 
Awarded frst premium at Vienvua & Philadelphia. 

cured, fuel saved, and heat in- 


to HENRY COLFORD, -2% Sansom St.. Phil 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
Ne. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
(NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and ase prepased, at all times, to buy 
or sell in lerge or sem amounts, to suit al) classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 
leased to furnish information in 
matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp CovPpoNn 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Towx, COUNTY an 
STATE COUPONS, &£C.,and buy and sell ow Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
pa and remittances subject to draft, and allow 

terest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1.000 to $5,000, at the 


rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee. as an assurance 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

eat or principal; neither we nor our customers 

ever took an acre of land under fureciosure. Ser ° 

for particulars and J. B. WwW 
KAN. OF HENRY 


PER CENT. NET. 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
0.. LAWR 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
& C 
DICKINSON, Manager. a Cedar Street, New York. 


Choice and Safe Investments. 
7, 8, AND 10 PEK CENT. 
CITY AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS. 
CITY RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS. 
INSURANCE AND BANK STOCKS. 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS AND BONDS. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES. 


‘INTEREST ALWAYS PROMPTLY PAID. 
For sale at desirable prices by 


Albert H, Nicolay & Co., 


BANKERS, BROKERS, AND AUCTIONEERS, 

NO. 45 PLNE 8ST., NEW YORK. 

N. B.—INVESTMENT SECURITIES OUR SPE- 
CIALTY YEARS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMILY SCHOOL, Berlin, Ct., Misa C. R. 
Churehill, for thirteen years in New Haven. 
Healthful location. Thorough instruction and 
kind Christian care. inter Term, Jan. ' fers 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor om the Adver- 
tMser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


“The Glory of America is her Women.” 
WAN] FD —-AGENTS to sel! my pew and very 

* attractive book, “ The Women of the 
Century.” A fine anes for first-class canvaseers; 


nothing like it: meeting with solendid success. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher. Boston, Mass. 


WANTED to sen the 

*t book of Moedy aad Sankey. Send 

0c. for complete copy of bo -k and full out- 

fit. We have an immense —— of Theological and 
Sundavw-School pooks, all chea 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York. 


OUT—-SELLING IMMENSELY-—THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Described and Illustrated. The ently complete 
rich/ low price work. 750 pages. only 
2. Treats of the entire history. grand buila- 
ings, seated exhibits, curiosities, great days, 
ete. The best chance of 100 years to coin money 
fast. as everybody wants this work. 1,000 agents 
appointed first four weeks, 5,000 wanted. For 
ful) particulars address quickly, HUBBARD Bros., 
Pubs., Phila.. Pa.. Cinn., O., Chicago, D1., or Spring- 
field, Mass. CAUTI ON,— Be not ot by 
ature books assuming to be “ official,’ 
$5t $20 per. per day at home. Samples worth $5 
0 . STINSON & CO., Portland, Me. 
ANTED! SALESMEN «at « salary of 
vear to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 


Address, Mowrror Co., Cincimnati. Obia 


sue. of Agents with tee 
orw of 


the ILLUS? RATED WEEKLY 


MARVELOUS. 


neone fall to send fr 
CHAS. CLUCAS & 
Warren St... New 


rs -CLASS AGENTS.—New Patents. ae at 
A sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau st., N. Y¥. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.0046 
testimenials ceived. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis.Ma 


TCHES. Che ‘apest In the known 


$3.04 wor Sample watch and autfit free Ayents 

For —e. address COULTER &CO. Chicago 
= -list, ete., for 

Uneauaied Offers to 


us. J. A. Morrill, aon L, Fulton, 
$1 9 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


The Best always cheapest. 
50 Visiting Cards, no two alike 
finely printed, 25c. Samples of 


to Rev. . Dr. Leonard Bacon and other patrons. term* free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
Boarding School, miles from re | club rates. ree. | Age Agents 
Croton-on-Hudson. C. B. Warring. A. M. | . Hawkins, N. 
Pays LESSONS at the money selling “ Dr. 
ENG CONSERVATORY OF MUSiG Chase's. Improved (#3) Waceipt 
eminent Teachers, ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


years. E. TOURJEE, Hail 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Chester, Delaware Co., Pa. Session reopens Jan. 
For apply bo 
OL Th RE HYATT., President. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STBAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
MTH 8ST. AND 6TH AVENUE, N. Y. 


And Milward’s Helix" Neeaies. 
(la Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


cannot Explede, 
BEST, 160 Front St.. New York. 


BURN| The Home Light Oil 
As it 150 fire test. 
FANCY 15 styles. with name, 


THE IS THE BRST IN THE WORLD. 
RIGGS & BUNCE, ReGners, 
25 J. B. Husted, assau, Renas.Co.N. 


BABY 
1876. Made of oice materials, 
and perfumed with mild and 
wreeable ottes distilled from 
lowers. Itis carefully prepared, 
nd of sufficient alkaline strength 


for a Ladies’ Tollet or Nurser 
Soap. Made only by RUBINSO! 
BROS. & CO,, ston. 


FITZHUGH SMITTH, 
Manufacturer and dealer in 


MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS, 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 
FELT ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store and Office: 
56 Cortlandt st., NEW YORK. 


NOTICE. We have the 
largest and best ng 
n the 
World. contains 


1 A K E sheets ot paper, is env 


penetl penholder . — pen ,and « of Valuable 
Com pete sample package, with clement plated 
sleeve buttons. and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 


drops. aid, 2§ cents. § packages, with assorted Jew- 
airy oid Gold Patent Lecer Watch free to ail agents. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway. WN. Y.- 
*10 *95 hromos, L. 1. 
Chromo Cards. ples, worth 
, sent, postpaid, for Cat 
ue free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
lished 1830.) 


VACUUM CURE, 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C.M.NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referiing to his wonderful restoration to a 
state of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

Boston, Nov, 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. it has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medica] profession, The theory of it 
is so rational and clear,on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows alarge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatment in my own case. And I heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

Ww. ALGER. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Weak Langs, Throat Diseases, Indiges- 

tien,.Genera! Debility, Loss of Vigor and Appe- 

tite, aod all diseases arising from Poverty of the 

Blood, speedily and radically cured by 

WINCH ESTER’S HV POPHOSPHITE OF 
LINE AND SODA, 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER &CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET. NEW YORE 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


25 


ENTS and 3 cent stamp for 3 beautiful 
sands 


a — sure made by Agenta selli 


alc 
{Es 


or Seroll. or White and 
. By Becare Mail. Thou- 
at their beauty. 

CANNON, Box 279, Mass, 
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Che Household. 


“STLENCE IS GOLDEN.” 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


E remember when quite young hearing 
a schoolboy tell another to “hold his 
tongue.” We exclaimed at the rudeness, but were 
silenced by the grave assurance that the boy was 
quoting the “eleventh commandment!” If a 
commandment,” then we supposed, of course, it 
must bein the Bible, andif there it could not be 
other than perfectly proper. Aided bythe ‘Con- 
cordance” we searched the Scriptures for the 
‘eleventh commandment” but failed to find it. 

But though this specific injunction could bot be 
found in the Bible, in riper years we have often 
thought that parents would show the greatest 
kindness to their young children if they would 
teach them from their earliest years how wise a 
thing it is to bridle the tongue, and, what is after 
all the most effective teaching, make them see, 
by their parents’ examples, that they believed in 
and acted upon the lessons they tried to inculcate. 

Words spoken in season are of the greatest 
value ; but now and then, even with our best and 
dearest, there come seasons when the gift of silence 
is far more to be desired than the most royal gifts 
of eloquence. 

With almost every one there will arise some- 
thing that tempts to dispute; when to refrain 
from a reply would be the better as well as the 
harder way, when even a ‘a soft answer” has not 
half the power of perfect silence. 

With the ignorant and passionate it is not only 
useless, but the wildest folly*to dispute. We 
doubt if Solomon, with all his wisdom, was in 
the most trustworthy state of mind when he ad- 
vised to ‘‘answer a fool according to his folly.” 
He certainly could not have been influenced by 
that wisdom which comes through inspiration. 
With great self-control sensible people may dis- 
pute or disagree over points of interest and yet 
not forget the laws of kindness and common sense. 
But to attempt to ‘‘answer a fool according to 
his folly” is to descend to his level. 

In the household there are many things which 
demand forbearance and a good stock of patience. 
In a large family hardly an hour goes by, even 
when all are disposed to be ruled by the laws of 
love and kindness, when little shadows cannot 
pass over the horizon which by a trifling irrita- 
tion or mistake could be nursed into dark clouds, 
threatening a storm; but by silence, by ‘“‘ setting 
a watch over the door of the mouth,” they pass 
by without a ripple. 

The wife, more than any one, should have full 
possession of the crowning household grace of 
silence, and know how to hold her peace even 
from words of greeting or endearment. Men are 
so entirely unlike women in this respect that 
while they do love strongly and faithfully they 
do not depend on the daily outward expression of 
it, as women do. A word of endearment, a smile, 
or caress, are all pleasant enough now and then; 
but these little weaknesses are not necessary for 
their comfort and happiness ; on the contrary, a 
loving wife can dispense with food now and then 
and think it no hardship if by thus forgetting her 
own bodily needs she secures the time to cater for 
the taste or minister to the comfort of those she 
loves. But these trifling expressions of affection 
and tenderness she cannot dispense with without 
suffering and loss. They are her life. Withthem 
her nature expands, broadens, becomes*richer and 
nobler; without them she withers and is greatly 
impoverished. Some husbands little know how 
quickly their wives may deteriorate and become 
mere cold machines if they pass heedlessly on 
their way, forgetting the heart-famine they leave 
at home. 

But no matter how much a wife craves gentle 
attentions and loving notice, it is better that she 
should teach herself to know the great strength 
she may command by si/ence—not grum, unamia- 
ble silence, but that which gently tends toward 
peace; and its patient continuance will some- 
times open a husband's eyes to his unintentional 
neglect, and make him love and honor his wife all 
the more for the quiet lesson she has taught him. 
There are times in a man’s life, far more than in 
a woman's, when any reply to careless remarks, 
or complaints of inattention or seeming neglect, 
would be unwise and threaten trouble. 

A woman in comfortable health naturally wakes 
in the morning in a pleasant, happy frame of 
mind, inclined to cheerful, sprightly conversation, 
and, if her husband was of the same mind, could 


in these few moments of morning converse and 
greeting drink in enough nectar to make her eyes 
bright and her face cheerful all day long. But 
unfortunately it often happens that the short 
time devoted to waking and dressing are the very 
moments when a wise woman will hold her peace 
and be content to know that loving attentions 
and pleasant words have more power and are bet- 
ter appreciated after a hot s eak or chopand a 
good cup of coffee than before. 

We agree with the ‘‘ Inquirer” at whose request 
we wrote on the subject that such a state of 
things, with which we jadge she has hed a large 
experience, does not appear to be just. But here 
are the facts, which in many families are of too 
common occurrence. Can you effect a change by 
constant repining—a long, sad face to meet the 
delinguent when he returns? Does not that 
mood, which we judge has been too common, en- 
hance the evil and. risk, changing carelessness 
now and then into a settled indifference? And 
by expostulations, complaints, and perhaps re- 
proaches, does not a wife endanger her own love? 
While that shines undiminished there is always 
hope that the ‘‘dove of peace and promise” will 
yet fold its wings and take up its abode there, and 
the last days of that household be brighter and 
more lovely than the first. 

Have we helped ‘‘ Inquirer” toward the solution 
of her doubts and fears? Will she try the virtue 
of silence, a cheerful silence, when tempted to 
‘‘last speeches,” and see if it will not do more to 
‘lift the cloud” she thinks she feels settling over 
her house than the “bitter invectives she is 
tempted by onuaeal pride and irritated love” to 
utter? The first, faithfully acted upon, brings 
hope of better times ; the latter, if not at once and 
forever dismissed, is sure destruction of all true 
love and domestic peace. 


RECEIPTS. 
DESSERT OF APPLES. 


Make a rich syrup of a pound of sugar and put 
into it a pound of finely-flavored ripe sour apples, 
nicely pared and cored. Stew till soft, then mix 
smoothly with the syrup and pour all into a 
mold. Stir into a pint of rich cream, or if none, 
new milk must answer, two well-beaten eggs, 
half a cup of sugar, and let it just boilupina 
farina kettle; then set aside to cool. When cold 
take the apples from the mold and pour this 
cream custard around it and serve. 

If spice or flavoring is agreeable, nutmeg, van- 
illa or rose water can be used. : 


Che Aittle Folks. 


SOME GREAT CANAL PROJECTS. 


By ADAM STWIN. ; 


INCE Fred began his ‘‘canal talks,” as he calls 

them, before his geography class, his class- 

mates have had no end of discussion about such 
undertakings. 

The other day one of the boys brought a copy 
of the *‘ Herald” coptaining an account of the 
surveys which the United States government has 
made for a ship canal route across central 
America; and one would have thought at recess 
time, the teacher tells me, that the school room 
had been taken possession of by a convention of 
engineers. Some favored one route, some an- 
other, and each stood up for his way as stoutly as 
if he knew precisely what he was talking about. 

At night Fred appealed to me to decide the 
matter, and was not a little surprised when I told 
him that the best route had not yet been deter- 
mined. Our American surveyors have examined 
all the routes proposed, so far, and have decided 
in favor of what is known as the Nicaragua route, 
but certain French and English engineers are con- 
fident that a better can be found. - Those who 
have never been there find it easy enough to say 
where the canal should run, but it is quite another 
thing to do it on the spot. The country is covered 
with an almost impassable wilderness, the moun- 
tains are high and the passes between them few 
and difficult. The necessity of having an abun- 
dant supply of water at the highest part of the 
route, to fill the proposed canal, is another condi- 
tion which can be determined only by a careful 
survey; and no idea of the relative cost of the 
different possible ways can be formed without 
making estimates for each and every part of the 
proposed routes and comparing results. 

**But why does the United States favor the 
Nicaragua route ?” Fred inquired ; ** It isn’tnearly 
so short as some of the others.” 


| 


‘*The shortest ways across the Isthmus do not 
happen to be the easiest or the cheapest to cut 
through. Indeed most of them are quite im- 
practicable because of the amount of cutting and 
climbing to be done. The route up the San Juan 
River, through Lake Nicaragua, and across the 
Divide to the Pacific ocean is preferred because of 
the abundance of water that way, and the rela- 
tively small amount of digging required.” 

‘“*‘Lake Nicaragua comes very close to the 
ocean,” Fred remarked, looking at the map. 

‘True; but there’s a high ridge between. It is 
only sixteen miles from the laketo the sea, but 
that is the hardest part of the whole route. Half 
the way would have to be of very heavy cutting, 
with ten ora dozen costly locks. A big dam at 
the outlet of the lake would raise the water so 
that the lake would give fifty-six miles of naviga- 
tion. The rest of the way would be through or 
beside the San Juan, with an improved river 
channel about half the way and the other half 
canal. Altogether the job would probably cost 
something like a hundred million dollars.” 

** Would it pay ?” 

“There can be no doubt about that. Lock 
what a saving it would make for commerce—all 
the way around South America. It would lessen 
the distance from Europe to California or China 
by ten thousand miles, and nearly as much the 
route from New York. 

“Yes!” said Fred, ‘‘ but why not use the rail- 
road across the Isthmus ”” 

‘It is used somewhat: but see what it involves. 
All the merchandise has to be unloaded from the 
ships that take it to the Isthmus, reloaded upon 
cars, dragged across the country, again unloaded 
and transferred to other ships. So many hand- 
lings cost a great deal of time as well as money, 
and are often very injurious to the goods. Indeed 
tor most articles it is cheaper to take the longer 
route around Cape Horn.” 

Some days after this conversation Fred reminded 
mf of my promise to tell him about other great 
canal projects. ‘* You spoke ofaship canal across 
France,” he said. ‘ 1l’ve been looking at the map 
and can’t see what would be gained by it. 

‘Other people are as much in doubt of the ad- | 
vantage of such an undertaking as you are,” I 
replied. ‘Still it is seriously talked of. It has 
two objects: one to save the distance and the risk 
of the passage round by the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
the other to control the floods of the Garonne, 
which are sometimes very disastrous, and to. 
furnish water for irrigating large tracts of land 
in the richest part of Frauce, now subject to de- 
structive droughts. The proposed route runs 
from Bordeaux to the Gulf of Lyons, passing 
through Agen, Toulouse, Carcasonne and Nar- 
bonne; the canal to be 300 feet wide and thirty 
feet deep the entire distance, 225 miles.” 

‘*More than twice as long as the Suez Canal!” 
Fred exclaimed. ‘* That would be a big job.” 

‘“*Really three times as long,” I continued, 
‘“‘and ever so much more difficult, since it would 
not run along a level like the Suez Canal, but 
would have a considerable elevation to surmount 
—five or six hundred feet at least.” 

**] don’t believe it would pay,” said Fred, very 
decidedly. ‘It’s too big a job altogether.” 

‘** Leave that to the engineers and the men who 
will have to furnish the money,” I replied. ‘If 
that is too great an undertaking, what do you 
say to a ship canal three hundred miles long 
through the frozen country between the Baltic 
Sea and the White Sea ”” 

**What! away up there? What would be the 
use of it 7” 

“It would save the long and dangerous voyage 
around Norway and the North Cape, in the first 
place. See what a roundabout way that is. Then 
it would furnish a home route for the trade of 
Northern Russia, which is very great, and prom- 
ises to be infinitely greater now that the Russians 
have found a safe and easy route to the basins of 
the great Siberian rivers by way of the Arctic 
Sea.” 

‘** Do you really think the canal will be made *” 

‘It is quite probable, to say the least. Any how 
the money has been voted for the surveying of a 
route for it along the Kemi River and the other 
waters lying between the White Sea and the Gulf of 
Bothnia. The Russians are talking of a still 
more gigantic undertaking—nothing less than a 
canal seven hundred and fifty miles long, to con- 
nect the Black Sea and the Caspian. And it has 
even been proposed to turn the current of the 
Black Sea westward, first to fill up the Caspian 
Sea, which appears to be drying up, and’ then to 
a the great depressed basin of the Sea of 
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** Would that be possible ?” 

“So it is claimed. The Aral Sea is lower than 
the Caspian, and the Caspian is lower, it is said, 
than the Black Sea.” 

‘*But what good would it do?” 

“That remains to be proved. It would cer- 
tainly convert a wide reach of worthless and 
almost impassable country into a water way for 
trade ; andthe presence of such a body of water 
there would restore the ancient fertility of Cen- 
tral Asia, which has been lost in consequence of 
the drying up of the sea that used to cover the 
regions to be flooded.” 

‘That would be an undertaking surely !” Fred 
exclaimed, amazed at the magnificence of the 
project. “Ill tell Tom Jones about that. It 
beats his story of a new sea to be made in Africa.” 

‘What was that ?” 

‘*He said the French were going to turn the 
Mediterranean Sea into the Sahara to;drown out 
the Arabs. It was too ridiculous ; and the boys just 
laughed at him.” 

‘That was an absurd way to put it. Arabs 
don’t live in the Sahara to any great extent, and 
if they did it would be rather difficult to reach 
them that way. Tom must have got two stories 
mixed a little and misunderstood both.” 

** What were they ?” 

‘*] can’t say precisely, but there is this basis of 
truth in his story : there are two sea-making proj- 
ects on foot for Africa—one in Tunis and Algeria, 
and the other for the Sahara.” 

** Really and truly ?” 

** Really and truly. Turn to the map of Africa. 
Do you see the line of lagoons, or chotts, as they 
are called, between the Gulf of Cabes and south- 
ern Algeria’? It is said that they are considerably 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and that if a 
canal were dug from the nearest to the sea, some 
thousands of square miles of worthless country 
might be flooded, and a navigable sea created 
where there is now nothing but desert.” 

‘What would be the use of it? Nobody would 
want to sail on it.” 

‘There you mistake. Quite a popalous country 
lies among the mountains south of Algeria in the 
middle of the Sahara, and the proposed sea would 
make it accessible for trade. Besides a broad 
sheet of water there would probably make the 
country north and south less hot and dry and 
more fruitful. Any way the French have enough 
faith in the project to vote the money required 
for making the necessary surveys, and Mons. de 
Lesseps—the man who made the Suez Canal—is 
confident that the undertaking would be a grand 
success.” 

“ That’s the biggest job yet !" said Fred. ‘‘The 
boys will be surprised when I tell them that Tom 
was not ‘ yarning,’ as we supposed.” 

‘You can tell them too that a bigger job still 
is under discussion ; nothing less than to turn the 
Atlantic Ocean into the Sahara; and an expe- 
dition has already gone to Africa to select a route 
for the proposed artificial strait.” 

Fred looked at me very suspiciously a moment, 
but seeing that I was quite serious he said, ** Tell 
me about that.” 

‘*Look along the West African Coast until you 
come to Cape Juby, just ‘opposite the Canary 
Islands. A Scotch gentleman, Mr. Mackenzie, 
claims, that not far from that point was the an- 
cient outlet or inlet of an inland sea, now dry, 
also, that by cutting a channel a few miles long, 
through the coast ridge of sand, it would be possi- 
ble to flood the old sea-bed, and thus form a nav- 
igable body of water extending five or six hundred 
miles into the Sahara toward Timbuctoo.” 

‘* What became of the old sea ?” 

“It is supposed that the drifting sand of the 
coast blocked up its inlet, and when its supply 
of water was cut off it slowly dried up, leaving a 
desert in its place. The old sea-bed is two or 
three hundred feet lower than the Atlantic, and 
it is believed that its basin could easily be filled 
with water again.” 

‘* And then what ?” Fred inquired. 

** Then ships could sail a long way into the in- 
terior. Ports would spring up on the southern 
shore of the sea, and the rich country to the 
south of the Sahara would be brought into easy 
communication with the rest of the world; the 
great valley of the Niger would be opened up 
for civilization, and a great many wonderful and 
profitable things accomplished.” 

** 1) have to think about that,” said Fred. 


Dot’s PRAYER.—Dot was usually a remarkably 
good child, but one day she behaved so badly that 


‘both papa and mamma had to reprove her. 


Thoroughly ashamed, but in no way penitent, 
Dot brooded over the affront till bedtime, and 
was still full of indignation when she knelt to say 
her prayer. Even ‘“‘Now I Lay Me” was said 
with pouting lips, and when it came to the little 
addendum, ‘* Bless my dear father and mother,” 
she stopped short. 

*Go on, darling,” said mamma. 

“© Lord, please bless”—there was another 
pause—"' just bless me, my own self. Amen.” 

Poor little Dot! 


PUT ON YOUR BRAKES. 
By E, BARR. 


$6 HEN I am a man I am going to be a 
brakeman,” announced Davie, after two 
minutes’ earnest reflection. 

‘‘I am sure I don’t care what you are going to 
be when you are a man, if you will only stop teaz- 
ing me now with your ‘ going to be’s,’” answered 
Agnes, shaking up the sofa cushions and settling 
herself among them again. 

‘**Why need you wait until you area man, Davie 
dear t” asked sister Mary gently. 

‘““Why, because—because you see, Mary, I’m 
too young; I’m not strong enough. Oh, you've 
got to be awful, awful strong to be a brakeman.” 

‘Come and sit down beside me, Davie; I will 
tell you how you can not only be a brakeman 
now, but cars and engine, and all beside.” 

‘*l am sure, Mary, he is rackety enough without 
teaching him how to make more noise,” grumbled 
Agnes. 

“Come, come, little sister, the lesson will do 
you good too; put your ‘ Wonderland’ away for 
a while, and learn how to put brakes on.” 

‘*Now, Davie, you are cars and engine both— 
do you understand ?” 

“All right.” 

‘* Your route lies across the land called Life, 
and your destination is Heaven.” 

‘All right; but where is the road, Mary ?” 

‘** You will know the right road by following the 
shining footprints left by the Son of God as he 
went over it.” 

‘** They are the headlights, eh, Mary ?” 

‘*Yes, dear, if you wish to call them so; he 
truly lit them nearly nineteen hundred years ago.” 

**Go on.” 

‘** Now, your engine is called ‘Good-will,’ your 
engineer ‘ Self-control,’ and your fireman ‘Truth.’ ” 

‘* What’s the conductor’s name ?” 

‘*Mr, Conscience. Your baggage-master is Mr. 
Honesty, and your brakeman is little Davie Col- 
ville.” 

‘* All right ;—now for the passenger car.” 

‘*Your heart is the passenger car, and your 
brains are the baggage car. Now we have got our 
cars all named, come, Mr. Brakeman, and connect 
them.” 

‘* All right, Mary; first the baggage car goes on, 
and then the smoking car. Must we have a 
smoking car?” 

‘* Well, if you think our little brakeman is go- 
ing to have hours when he will be cross and ugly 
and selfish he ought to have some dark, dirty, 
disagreeable place to hide away in; we’ll take the 
smoking car if you like for that purpose.” 

‘*T guess we'll do without it, Mary.” 

‘* Very good ; now hook on your passenger cars.” 

‘* No, Mary, they call that making a coupling.” 

‘*Oh indeed! make the coupling then. What 
next !” 

The engine.” 

** And then, Davie ?” 

“Allaboard! All right! Go ahead !” sang out 
Davie. 

‘* Now we are fairly started,” said Mary, gayly ; 
‘*and all goes well until we nearly reach our first 
stopping-place ; what then ?” 

‘* Now, Mary, the conductor must take up the 
tickets.” 

‘* Well, here comes Mr. Conscience ; he asks one 
of the passengers who is cross and mean and just 
as ugly as ugly can be—his name is Mr. Very Bad 
Temper. ‘ Ticket,’ says Mr. Conscience. ‘Have 
not got one,’ growls Mr. Very Bad Temper. 
Then Mr. Conscience discovers that Mr. Very Bad 
Temper belongs to that fraudulent family of 
wicked deeds and wicked thoughts who never 
have a ticket because they cannot bpy one for 
any money. Mr. Conscience tells Self-Control, 
the engineer, and he whistles the brakes down in 
a moment, and now, Davie, as you are brakeman, 
you have got to take Mr. Very Bad Temper by 
the shoulders and put him off.” 

‘‘Oh now, Mary, I see what you mean; and I 
think it-will be a deal harder to be fa brakeman 
on the road to heaven than on the Erie line,” 


“That is true, dear; but then Jesus Christ is 
always willing to help those who ery unto bim for 
help. But there is mamma calling me; I must 
go. Remember your lesson.” 

David Colville, stop putting your foot on my 
doll’s carriage,” called Agnes, sharply, from among 
her cushions. 

** You hush up, Agnes; I ain’t hurting your old 
doll’s carriage,” answered Davie, angrily. 

‘* Brakes down, in there !” said sister Mary, with 
a merry smile, peeping in as she passed. 

Both children laughed, and Mr. Very Bad Tem- 
per was immediately put off the car. 


THE Fox AND THE StTorRK.—A fox one day 
invited a stork to dinner, but provided for the 
entertainment only the first course, soup. This 
being in a shallow dish, of course the fox lapped 
up readily, but the stork, by means of his long 
bill, was unable to gain a mouthful. 

‘* You do not seem fond of soup,” said the fox, 
concealing a smile in his napkin. ‘* Now it is one 
of my greatest weaknesses.” 

“You certainly seem to project yourself out- 
side of a large queatity,” said the stork, rising 
with some dignity, and examining his watch 
with considerable empressement; “but I have 
an appointment at 8 o’clock, which I had forgot- 
ten. I must ask to be excused. Aw revoir. By 
the way, dine with me to-morrow.” 

The fox assented, arrived at the appointed 
time, but found, as he fully expected, nothing en 
the table but a single long-necked bottle, con- 
taining olives, which the stork was complacently 
extracting by the aid of his long bill. 

‘Why, you do not seem to eat anything,” said 
the stork, with great naiveté, when he had finish- 
ed the bottle. 

** No,” said the fox, significantly, “I am waiting 
for the second course.” 

** What is that ?” asked the stork, blandly. 

‘*Stork stuffed with olives,” shrieked the fox in 
a very pronounced manner, and instantly dis- 
patched him. 

MoRAL.—True hospitality obliges the host to 
sacrifice himself for his guests.—Bret Harte’s Im- 
proved sop. 


Puzzles. 


AN ENIGMA OF SIGNIFICATIONS. 
33 letters. 

16, 31, 2, 21, 14, 8, 33, 9, 25, 8, 5, 10 signifies négligence. 
4, 2A, 7, 1, 21, 30, 27, 25, 32 signifies rambling. 
11, 29, 13, 17, 15, 3, 26 signifies want of depth. 
7, 18, 28, 12, 6, 25, 3 signifies nonentity. 
23, 22, 19, 16, 20 signifies an equal. 
My whole is one of the proverbs. H. E. 


A CHARADE. 
My whole has two of my first, and is my eer 


A BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials and finals each name a prophet otf the Lord: 
A man left-handed. 
A seller of purple. 
Where Joseph's brethren opened their sacks. 
A boly mountain. 
An animal very rare among the ancient Hebrews. 
The mother of Esther. RACHEL. 


A DovusLz DIAMOND. 
A consonant. 
To decay. 
A place of justice. 
To attempt. 
A consonant. 
A consonant. 
A girl's name. 
A dwelling. 
To employ. 
A vowel. MINNIE BLAISDELL. 


A WorRD SQUARE. 


Combustion, 

Cold. 

An arrow. 

An old book. LELA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 3% 
A Metagram.—Shbrub, bush, rush, hub, rub, bur, brush. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 


A Biblical Double Acrostic.— 
A bd I 
B artimeu 
R izspa H 
A bsalo M 
H ose A 
A malekit E 
M icha L 
ABRAHAM and ISHMAEL. 


A Floral Enigma.—Buttercup. 
A Word Square.— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 3. 


Farm and Garden. 


HINTS ON THE POULTRY-HOUSE. 

THE following seasonable advice is 
contributed to the ‘‘Rural New 
Yorker,” by one who evidently under- 
stands the subject: ‘*‘ Now that win- 
ter has set in in all its severity it is 
well to look carefully to tbe poultry 
stock, to see what can be done for 
theit comfort while they are in the 
house, weather-bound. When the 
ground is covered with snow they do 


‘not eare to leave their quarters, as 


they well know that nothing can be 
found ; consequently, all they require 
must be supplied by their keepers; 
what is not supplied, they go without. 
Although these things have been said 
repeatedly, yet when occasion urgent- 
ly requires it, it is well to refresh the 
memory. First look to the dust-bath. 
Joal or wood ashes and sand in equal 
parts make the best, to which some 
powdered sulphur should be added. 
On entering your hennery to see a 
favorite cock decked in all his beauti- 
ful plumage—a prize bird which you 
have either paid a good price for, or 
taken much pains to rear—what can 
there be more provoking than to be- 
hold him meekly standing with half 
a dozen admiring hens around him, 
picking off his feathers and swallow- 
ing them one by one, while he seems 
to be enjoying the attention paid 
him’? This habit is always contracted 
while birds are confined, and is almost 
incurable. Moreover, it spreads from 
one bird to another, and often from 
housetohouse. lonce knew a fancier 
who kept in separate but adjoining 
houses, five or six varieties that had 
entirely stripped each other, so that 
he had to kill them all. At the first 
symptoms of such a habit, supply the 
birds with more animal food ; should 
one or two birds persist in such tricks, 
remove them and, if not valuable, 
hand them over to the cook. See 
that the nests are clean and ready for 
the reception of eggs. Keep the 
house so ventilated that there will be 
no bad odor. Clean out the drop- 
pings every day if possible, and be 
sure no dirt accumulates; once or 
twice a week sprinkle a little carbon- 
ate of lime or earbolic acid. Ona 
mild day, when the fowls can go out, 
fumigate with tobacco and sulphur. 
With these precautions, not only will 
poultry pay during winter, but they 
will come out in the spring fine, 
healthy, hardy birds.” 


THE GRASSHOPPER OF 1877. 

RESPECTING the next season’s grass- 
hopper, the Saline (Kan.) ‘‘ Journal” 
has this to say: **‘ Reports from all 
parts of the State are to the effect 
that nearly all of the eggs deposited 
by grasshoppers were hatched during 
the recent warm weather, and that 
the storms and cold weather since 
then have been the means of destroy- 
ing the young hoppers. The reports 
are so well substantiated as to leave 
little doubt that we will be relieved 
of much of the trouble anticipated 
from these pests next spring. We 
have talked with men from all parts 
of Saline and from the adjoining 
counties, who assured us that they 
had personally investigated the con- 
dition of the egg deposits in their lo- 
ealities, and they had found that in 
most cases the eyes, backs and legs 
of young grasshoppers had formed, 
but life was apparently extinct. The 
indications are that this section will 
be comparatively free of the hoppers 
in the spring.” Another writer thinks 
that the prairies should not be burned 
over until the young grasshoppers are 
hatched out next spring ; then, if the 
old dry grass is set on fire, millions of 
these pests will be destroyed. If a 


particular day was named for this 
wholesale destruction, and all the 
farmers in the regions named would 
observe it as ‘‘Grasshopper Day,” 
much good might follow in the way 
of ridding the country of grasshop- 
pers. 


CHANGE THE RAILS. 

THERE are several ways by which 
the lives of our fences can be pro- 
longed. One of the essentials in pres- 
erving rails is to keep the fence-row 
clean. Weeds, briars and sprouts 
should not be permitted to grow up 
in the fence corners. The row should 
be sown to such grasses as are best 
adapted to the soil and thus every 
foot of soil can be utilized. The bot- 
tom rail, usually known as the 
‘*worm,” should have a chunk under 
the corner, half the length of the 
rail, whatever the length may be. 
A frequent handling of the rails is a 
great advantage to their longevity. 
The fence should not be permitted to 
stand more than three years if old 
raiis, or more than five if new ones, 
without throwing down and rebuild- 
ing. By tbis plan the position of the 
rails is changed and many of them are 
given a new lease on life. 


THF Statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture, in his December re- 
port, makes the corn crop only 2 per 
cent. short of the great crop of last 
year, and 50 per cent. greater than 
the crop of 1874. The aggregate, 
subject to possible future revision, is 
1,295,000,000 bushels. In quality the 
crop is superior to its predecessor. 
There has been an increase in area in 
all sections, aggregating about 2,000, 
000 acres, the advance being very 
slight in the Gulf States from Ala- 
bama to Louisiana, and scarcely 
perceptible in the Middle States. It 
is largest west of the Missouri. Wis- 
consin shows the heaviest rate of in- 
crease in the Northwest, and Georgia 
in the South. The average price of 
corn per bushel is highest in Massa- 
chusetts, and lowest in Kansas, 95 
and 23 cents respectively. 
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type, can be diviaed into a semi-monthly four- 
page paper. 


8 copies, $1 ; 100 copies, $12. 
THE AMERICAN MESSENCER, 


an eight-page undenominati nal and 
evangelical, full of religious information and ar- 
ticles from our best writers. Suited for general 
distribution. 


5 copies, $1.10; 100 copies, $17. 
Single copies of any of the monthlies, #0 cents. 
All abeve prices postpaid. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nasean Street, New York. 


GREATLY IMPROVED, 
price reduced, made 
of best mareria/, in all 
sizes for Aduite and 
(Children of both sexes, 
just the thing for 
teachers and chi/dren, 
expands CONTRACTED 
chests, STRAIGHTENS 
stooped shoulders. 

Solid by the trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOUTI- 
DER BRACECO., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Send $1.25 
Muu Asa YOUT dealer for Pratt’s 
new patent Brace. 


EST Milton Gold 
Jewelry Combina- 
tion out. Consistir 
of elegant watch 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch, 
jet.and gold ear 
drops, pair elegant 
gold stone sleeve 
buttons, set spiral 
studs, collar bvut- 
tom, heavy plain 
wedding ring. and 
gents’ Parixian di :- 


mond pin. The 
been 


above & articles sent, post-paid, 
Bankrupt stock and must be ad. 
KMAN. Bond Street, New Yor’ 


At low rates to suit the times, En- 
PLANT close a letter stamp for our band- 
AND 


SEEDS 


semely illustrated Catalogue for 
1877, and address 


THE BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
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Jan. 17, 1877. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


’NION. 


Wit and ddisdom. 


WHEN the Duke de Choiseul, who 
was a remarkably lean map, came to 
London to negotiate a peace, Charles 
Townsend, being asked whether the 
French Government had sent the 
preliminaries of a treaty, answered 
that he did not know, but they had 
sent the outline of an ambassador. 


It is stated that there is a boy in 
Red Oak Grove so bow-legged that 
he has to have his pants cut witha 
cireular saw. 

Fish of the 
Baptist camp meeting held at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, the Methodists tella 
good story of some of the brethren 
who arrived early, and sought to 
while away the time by fishing. 
Several kinds of fish were caught, 
and on the return, one of the fisher- 
men inquired of the skipper the names 
of the different specimens. ‘* This,” 
said he, ‘‘is a blackfish, that is a 
bluefish, the next is ascup and that 
isa Baptist.” Baptist!” exclaim- 
ed the good brother; ‘‘ why do you 
call those fish Baptists?’ ‘‘ Because 
they spoil so soon on being taken out 
of the water,” was the satisfactory 
explanation. 


Not long since a colored woman 
obtained a position in a Southern 
family as a cook. A few days after- 
ward she met an acquaintance, who 
inquired how she liked her new place. 
‘* Ise gwine to leab ’em,” was the ans- 
wer. ‘‘Dey ‘buses you, does dey?” 
**Drefful. Wussden foah de ’bellion. 
Dey locks up all de pervisions and 
asks foah de change from de market 
money.” ‘‘ Why, dat’s no better den 
stealin’!” was the indignant answer. 


THERE is a North Hill man who goes 
to church three times a Sunday, who 
always sings ‘‘I’m glad salvation’s 
free’ so loud tbat the deacon, whose 
ears are very sensitive, can't get 
within four pews of him with the 
contribution ~ basket.—{ Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 


OrL, 
The Oldest Brand. Sate Beyond all Chance. 


Raven 
ers, seD or price tist to 
MAN E’G CO., 50 New York. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their Stock of all 
the latest 


NOVELTIES 


GARNI ES FOR 
EV ENING CosTUM 
rranged to order.” 
VAS ND BASE 
with beautiful tropica! Leat Plants. a spec 
ialty.” 
To the nstitutions a discount. 


THE PARISLAN FLO 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west 
lL. LOEBWENSTELN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 
now no matter how siightly disabied. 


id. Advice and ciroular free 
McMICHA EL tt’y, 707 Sansom Phila., Pa. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New 


50 FINE BRISTOL CARDS (W tints) with 
mame isc. W.J. Kinpy, Fast tham, N.Y. 


BROOKLYN | ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FINE GOODS Established 
AT IN 
Popular Prices. 860.— 


FRED’CK LOESER & CO’S 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment. ; 


Our Fashion Light,” 


ublished monthly, contains choice reading mat- 
r and gives all the latest information on fash- 
ious. It on be led free of 


charge tre rom the ceuntry selicit 
and rene h great care and dispar 
Orders from $10 upward forwarded at our expense 
when prepaid by P. O. order or draft. 


FREDERICK LOERSER & CO., 
Fulton, Tillary & Wadhington Sts.. Brookiyn, N.Y. 


THE BROOKLYN 


99 CENT STORE. 


497 & 499 Fulton St.. cor. Bridge. 
DIFFERENT ANY STORE IN 


OOKL 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


FANCY GOODS 


(both Useful and Ornamental) 
ata seinem price of NINETY-NINE CENTS. 


JAMES E. RAMSEY & CO., Props. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Faucy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 State Street. Chicage. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 
College of Music. 


E BESTand MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL LN- 
ION in the City. Se. 56 Court ind Stu: 
Breoklyn, over smith & Bunce’s and 
sic Roeoma. ENRY MOLLENHA 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic.| f 


THEODORE THOMAS, Condacter. 


2d Concert, Sat. Jan. 20, at 8. 
6th Rehearsal, age Jan. 19, 


at 3, 
with entire programme. 

MISS EMMA C. 
TER. 


Andante Cantabile-O 


Rese Beethoven 
Overture— Der Berlioz 
TICKETS to 4rd Rehearsal, 75 cts. To Con- 
cert. $1.50. Reserved Seats, 50 cts. extra. 


HARDING & CoO., 


(Successors to T. H. WHITBHOUSA, 


317 FULTON STREET, 


Second door above Johnson, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Beets, Shees and Rubber Geods. 


A large assortment of the very finest embroidered 


HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 
Also full lines of OUR SPECIALTY, the 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 


to which was awarded by 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 


for general great excellence. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 Fulton St., Brooklyn N.Y. 


Smith's Crushed White Wheat 


was awarded the highest prize medal asthe best whole wheat preparatien fora delictous 
and wheleseme food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. seld by all Grecers. §@ Trade mark 
label on every package. a3 Address F. E. SMITH & CO., Atiantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


for pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent Sree. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 18067. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc 
Sch es, Court-houses, Fir. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Fr 
& Torr, 102 Sc... Cina! 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of | of Belts. 

lattention given to C H BELLA. 
[llustrated Catalogue sent 


with 700 testimonials, prices, otc., seat free. 


_Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,O, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


are made 
FOUND DERY.”* West T 
Mountings. Catalogues Wo 


ake NCING SKELETON! 

ste What makes it 
ritua istic” humbu y out- 
done. A jointed figure o leten 
l4 inches high, will donee slow or 
fast at command of the Director 
whe may beinany room 
May be examined by Spectators. 
who cannot discover the trick. 
Similar to Prot. Pepper’s’’ Danc- 


m sensa- 
tional. Sent with full directions 
sw yds for 2 cts. 

0.. shiand Block. Chicago 


DELLUC & 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a speciality of 


DELLUC’S EAU GELIOU 
the most pleasant 


DELLUC'S GLYCERINE $ANS-PAREIL HAIR 


an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 


DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and esate 


DELLUC’'S TOLLET WAT 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, Musk, “Jockey-Club 
Rose ranium, &c., 


DELLUC’'S IRIS SACHETS, 
DELLUC’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 


All prepared carefully by 
and 


EK. FO 
A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers ot Colored Pressed Brick 
Bafl, Percelain Baff, Biue, 
Biue Biack, &c. 


Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 


cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings | no 


made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 184. 


PERTH AMBOY, WN. J. 


whberr ep me ( 

for, Catalogue. WU. PARRY, N.J. 


NOW WE’VE COT IT! | 


OUR YOUNG FOLK’S MAGAZINE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Contains 48 pages. Sent by mail 
at $1. per year. le copies, 15 


‘SM Box Boston , Mase. 


J.M THORBURN&COS 


SEED WAREHOUSE 


4S JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE AND EN DOWMENT POLICIES 


COM 
ORGANIZED "APRIL 1842. 


CASH ASSETS OVER $ 80,000.00. 


winsto 
ISSUES EVERY "APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


Has justly acquired the reputation of being 


THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 


AGED. AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT 
FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
oF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. A SUPERIOR 


NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS, 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT IN 
Att OF THE STOMACH AND 


INTESTINES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
In the principal cities of the United States. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
158 Water Street, New York. 


Printimg. 
“= Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. Large 


work. Anybody work them, 


make money by jobs. 


Mim, KELSEY & OO. M 


$3.00 for $1.00. 


All the great weekly newspapers ef the 
size and character of THE CHICAGO 
LEDGER charge $3.00 per year, while 
THE LEDGER costs bat $1.00. 


The LEDGER isthe BEST Family Paper in the 
Unitea States, ably edited, handsomely printed ; 
containing — week chowe com pleted stories, 
an installment of an interesting illustrated seria). 
and general reading for old and young. for the 
farmer, for the housewife. and for all classes. 
Ss ‘al care is taken to make its tone uniformly 
chaste and moral. send $i, and 15 cents for post- 
age, and your address t« 

THE LEDGER, Chicago, Ill. 


$66 & CO, Portinnd, Me. 


MARK TWAIN’S 


|: 
36,52 
3383 


PATENT SELF-PASTING 
SCRA P-BOO K. 


rat aff trouble of paste or mucilage.”—Ru- 


“No collection of Scrap-books is complete with- 
out polis Journal. 

* With the Self-pasting Scrap-book it is as eas 
to fle away a is to stamp a letter.” 
tunore Gazette. 


Be. 1, 7x0 in., half cloth, paper, each, $1 


full stam each. 3 fine 
SO | interesting effect is produced with the chime o 


4. size 10 x12 in.. full leather, each....... 38 
Copies m ed on receipt of price. 


store WOODMAN 4 CO., 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
New York. 


A GCOOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to activ terprising 


R ON’S 
Tune 
ymn & Tune Books 


L SONGS, 


a THE SOCIAL MEETING 4 F 


“SAS 


ew York. Ghicaco & New Orleans» 


A GREAT OFFER! 


ispese of 100 PIANOS & OKGANS, new and 
second-hand first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash cor Inestall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat« 
analogues Mailed. A liberal to Teachers, 
Mimatrrs, Churches, de. Sheet music at price. 
ORAC E WATERS & SONS, Manufcirs. and 
Vealers, 40 East 14th U talon square, N. ¥ 


The New York “ Times Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a Deautiful little instru- 
ment, sold for a modest price,and is a marvei in 
ite way. ite tasteful! designed framework is ar- 
tisticaily pleasing to the eve, but it is the musical 

culiarities which must commend it to the 

ste of the ey and in this respect the “ Or- 
chestrion Ch n’’ as an orchestra! insetru- 
| is simply perfect. The chime of two and 
f octave belis. and the artistic effects 
able of being produced by the piayer are singul 


The tone is full, clear.and resonant. and av 


bells.—Christian L'nion. 
ent Waters’ +—y are well known among the 
very best. We are to speak o 
with condones. from perso 
edge.—N. ¥ . Beangelist. 
We can speak of the merits o ~ eae 


and Morphine habit and 
Tor 


wahington Bt, Chicago: 
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N VEGETABLE & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
ALSO 
— | 
— Ks Ready for Mailing. Free to all Applicants. | 
| | 
SUPERIOR NUTRITION TEE LIFE. 
| 
By 
| = 
have much fun and make money 
YER Mr 
SOK CHOIRS AND CONGREGATIQg, 
CALMS 
\ 
* 
FPBATHERS AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 
BRIDAL SETS AND VE JRA 
12, size D., Tull Clo., stamped, each, 


